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The  Radiation 

and  Influence 

of  a  Powerful 

Personality 


by  President  David  0.  McKay 


There  is  no  power  so  potent,  no  power  so  effec- 
tive in  influencing  the  lives  of  others,  as  Personality. 
It  is  not  just  an  influence,  but  many  times  is  an  in- 
spiration. We  inherit  certain  traits  from  our  parents, 
our  grandparents,  and  so  on,  which  help  to  form  our 
own  personalities.  Through  the  proper  development 
of  these  traits,  each  of  us  can  become  an  inspiration 
to  others. 

From  "The  Power  of  Personal  Influence"  by  Wil- 
liam George  Jordan,  we  read: 

The  only  responsibility  that  a  man  cannot  evade 
in  this  life  is  the  one  he  thinks  of  least — his  personal 
influence.  Man's  conscious  influence  when  he  is  on 
dress  parade,  when  he  is  posing  to  impress  those 
around  him — is  woefully  small.  But  his  unconscious 
influence,  the  silent,  subtle  radiation  of  his  person- 
ality, the  effect  of  his  words  and  acts,  the  trifles  he 
never  considers,  is  tremendous.  Every  moment  of  life 
he  is  changing  to  a  degree  the  life  of  the  whole  world. 
Every  man  has  an  atmosphere  which  is  affecting 
every  other.  So  silently  and  unconsciously  is  this 
influence  working,  that  man  may  forget  that  it  exists. 

.  .  .  Into  the  hands  of  every  individual  is  given  a 
marvelous  power  for  good  or  for  evil — the  silent,  un- 
conscious, unseen  influence  of  his  life.  This  is  simply 
the  constant  radiation  of  what  a  man  really  is,  not 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  October  26,  "Being  a  Good  Family 
Member";  for  Course  8,  lesson  of  August  17,  "Ye  Are  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth";  for  Course  9,  lesson  of  October  26,  "The  Gospel — A  Plan  for 
Right  Living";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  August  17,  "David  O.  McKay, 
the  Ninth  President";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  August  3,  "A  Leader 
Learns  About  Christ's  Teachings";  for  Course  15,  lesson  of  October 
19,  "A  Period  of  Preparation";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of  September 
28  and  November  9,  "Resolution"  and  "Sincerity";  for  Course  25, 
lesson  of  October  19,  "Getting  to  Know  You";  for  Course  27,  lesson 
of  October  19,  "Renewal  of  the  Soul";  to  support  family  home  eve- 
ning lesson  7;  and  of  general  interest.) 


what  he  pretends  to  be.  Every  man,  by  his  mere 
living,  is  radiating  sympathy,  or  sorrow,  or  morbid- 
ness, or  cynicism,  or  happiness,  or  hope,  or  any  of  a 
hundred  other  qualities.  Life  is  a  state  of  constant 
radiation  and  absorption;  to  exist  is  to  radiate;  to 
exist  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  radiations.^ 

And  then  Jordan  describes  the  personality  that  is 
warm  and  congenial  and  draws  us  to  it,  and  the 
other  extreme  of  frozen  personality  that  seems  to 
repel,  and  between  these  two  all  the  varying  degrees 
of  personalities.   He  finally  concludes: 

No  man  can  ever  isolate  himself  to  evade  this 
constant  power  of  influence,  as  no  single  corpuscle 
can  rebel  and  escape  from  the  general  course  of  the 
blood.  No  individual  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
without  influence.  The  changes  in  our  varying  moods 
are  all  recorded  in  the  delicate  barometers  of  the 
lives  of  others.  We  should  ever  let  our  influence  filter 
through  human  love  and  sympathy.  We  should  not 
be  merely  an  influence — we  should  be  an  inspiration. 
By  our  very  presence  we  should  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  hungering  human  souls  around  us.^ 

SIX   ATTRIBUTES   OF  PERSONALITY 

Personality  is  defined  as  "the  collective  attributes 
or  qualities  which  characterize  personal  as  distin- 
guished from  impersonal  existence."  "Personality," 
as  I  shall  refer  to  it  here,  is  "the  sum  total  of  traits 
necessary  to  be  a  person." 


^William  George  Jordan,  The  Majesty  of  Calmness;   Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1900;  pages  18,  19. 

^William  George  Jordan,  The  Majesty  of  Calmness,  page  23. 

{Continued  on  following  page.) 
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THE  RADIATION   AND   INFLUENCE   OF  A 

POWERFUL  PERSONALITY    (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  on  the  first  part 
of  this  definition — "the  collective  attributes  or  quali- 
ties which  characterize  personal  as  distinguished 
from  impersonal  existence."  So  far  as  our  considera- 
tion of  it  is  now  concerned,  a  "personality"  cannot 
be  separated  from  an  "individuality." 

There  are  six  attributes  which  will  make  our  per- 
sonality become  an  inspiration.  They  are:  Sincerity, 
Sympathy,  Cheerfulness,  Self-mastery,  Courtesy, 
and  Service. 

Sincerity 

The  virtue  without  which  the  character  of  any 
man  or  any  woman  will  sooner  or  later  fall  to  the 
ground  is  Sincerity.  We  may  not  possess  pleasing 
features,  or  an  accumulation  of  other  desirable  attri- 
butes, but  there  is  no  reason  why  every  Latter-day 
Saint  cannot  be  sincere.  I  put  it  before  a  testimony, 
because  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  that  is  not  sincere 
ever  holding  fast  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  sincere  man  will  get  his  testimony.  Carlyle 
was  right  when  he  spoke  sympathizingly  of  this  great 
principle  of  truth  so  frequently  in  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship."  He  does  not  speak  of  one  man,  of  Luther, 
or  of  Cromwell,  or  any  of  them,  unless  he  teaches 
that  attribute.  We  would  all  come  to  the  truth 
eventually  if  every  man  would  be  sincere.  That  will 
bring  every  man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  connection  with  this  come  prayer  and  testi- 
mony. They  are  divisions  of  sincerity.  The  sincere 
man  can  pray  in  communion  with  our  Father  in 
heaven,  praying  with  all  his  soul  that  God  will  help 
him  to  know  what  he  is  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might 
live  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will. 

Sympathy 

Then  I  name  the  second  attribute  as  Sympathy. 
Not  that  sympathy  which  is  a  morbid  sort  of  pity. 
I  refer  to  that  principle  which  gives  love.  Next  to 
love,  sympathy  is  the  divinest  attribute  of  the  hu- 
man soul. 

Cheerfulness 

The  third  is  Cheerfulness.  Give  us  someone  who 
is  full  of  cheer.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  go  to 
their  daily  duties  leaving 'behind  their  burdens  of 
life,  and  inspiring  their  associates  with  cheer;  men 
laden  with  the  burden  of  winning  a  livelihood  for 
their  loved  ones;  yet  who  meet  the  trials  of  life  with 
faith  and  the  comforting  strength  that  with  God's 
help  they  may  meet  their  troubles  with  a  smile  and 
with  the  assurance  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 

To  exist  is  to  radiate  and  to  receive  radiations. 

Courtesy 

Number  four  is  Courtesy.  Mankind  can  exist  by 
eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and  working;  but  there 
are  other  things  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  enjoy  life 
and  obtain  an  inner  peace.  Courtesy  is  one  of  these 
requirements — the  courtesy  we  show  one  to  another 
— courtesy  in  the  home;  the  courtesy  shown  to  us  by 
the  clerk  who  serves  us;  courtesy  shown  by  people  on 
the  street.  Courtesy  has  a  moral  basis;  it  has  its 
roots  in,  and  really  rests  upon,  reverence  for  God 
and  consideration  for  others.  Courtesy  is  the  duty 
public  servants  owe  to  the  humblest  member  of  the 
public.  Nothing  is  more  becoming  in  a  great  man 
than  courtesy  and  forbearance. 

If  we  had  more  courtesy  to  characterize  our 
homes,  we  should  have  better  children.  We  should 
have  "company"  manners  in  our  home  always.  We 
expect  our  children  to  be  courteous  to  us,  but  are 
we  courteous  to  them?  Do  we  reach  in  front  of  the 
child  without  saying,  "Excuse  me"?  And  when  we 
are  talking  to  guests  in  our  homes,  and  our  child 
runs  in  front  of  us,  do  we  say,  "Where  are  your  man- 
ners?" Where  are  ours?  In  the  home  blessed  with 
children,  children  seeing  Father  courteous  to  Moth- 
er, and  Mother  to  Father,  partake  themselves  of  that 
element,  that  attribute,  just  as  they  breathe  the  air 
of  a  home.  In  this  environment,  they  also  become 
courteous  and  thus  become  refined  and  cultured 
children.  The  essence  of  true  culture  is  considera- 
tion for  others.  Do  not  forget  that  after  marriage, 
when  trials  begin  and  debts  pile  up,  when  taxes 
have  to  be  paid,  when  babies  have  to  be  fed  and 
coddled  at  night,  when  troubles  come,  little  and 
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big,  courtesy  is  a  contributive  factor  to  harmony 
and  peace  in  the  home.  "How  sweet  and  gracious 
even  in  common  speech,"  states  James  T.  Field,  "is 
that  fine  sense  which  men  call  courtesy.  Wholesome 
as  air,  and  genial  as  the  light.  Welcome  in  every 
clime  as  the  breath  of  flowers,  it  transmutes  aliens 
into  trusting  friends  and  gives  its  owner  a  passport 
around  the  globe." 

Self-AAastery 

The  fifth  attribute  is  Self-mastery.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  great  man  who  does  not  have  self-mastery. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  paintings  of  all  art  to  me 
is  that  painting  where  Christ  stands  before  Pilate, 
the  mob  crying,  "Crucify  Him!"  God  personified  in 
a  great  personality  stands  there  in  masterful  poise. 
The  first  lesson  he  taught  after  his  baptism  was  self- 
mastery — mastery  of  the  physical  body — mastery 
over  challenge — mastery  over  position,  power,  and 
wealth. 

Service 

The  sixth  is  Service.  If  you  want  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion, just  lose  yourself  sometime  for  the  good  of  an- 
other. There  are  many  little  acts  of  service  which 
we  may  perform.    If  your  neighbor  is  sick,  go  over 


and  visit  with  him  awhile.  Your  personality  will  be  a 
part  of  his  life,  and  your  hfe  will  be  sweeter  and 
better  for  it.  Give  up  some  of  your  leisure  time  to 
assist  that  person  who  needs  help.  Do  that,  and 
that  service  will  stand  out  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
in  the  world. 

Divine  Attributes 

Each  one  of  us  should  strive  to  obtain  the  qual- 
ities which  were  Christ's.  The  first  was,  "Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done";  and  his  prayer,  "O  God, 
let  me  but  serve."  And  he  was  so  forgiving.  To  the 
woman  whom  the  people  were  ridiculing,  Christ 
said,  "Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more." 

I  think  Christ  must  have  been  the  happiest  man 
that  ever  came  to  earth.  The  only  gloomy  moments 
of  his  life  were  those  when  he  saw  the  people  reject- 
ing the  truth.  He  was  always  ready  with  Courtesy, 
Kindness,  and  Service.  They  are  divine  attributes! 

These  are  principles  of  the  gospel  which,  like  all 
other  principles,  bless  the  one  who  observes  them, 
and  bless  all  who  come  within  the  radiance  of  those 
who  possess  that  sweet  spirit  and  powerful  person- 
ality. 
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In  1946  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson  was  called  by 
President  George  Albert  Smith  to  undertake  an  emer- 
gency mission  to  Europe.  The  purpose  was  to  reestab- 
lish the  missions  of  the  Church  there  and  set  up  a  pro- 
gram for  getting  welfare  supplies  to  the  suffering 
saints.  Brother  Benson  was  requested  to  select  his  own 
secretary  for  this  assignment  and  chose  Frederick  W. 
Babbel.  Because  of  living  conditions  in  Europe  at  that 
time,  after  six  years  of  war,  the  two  went  alone,  leav- 
ing their  families  at  home.  The  following  article  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  their  hardships  and  their  successes 
against  great  odds.  It  is  supplied  to  us  from  the  au- 
thor's forthcoming  book,  And  None  Shall  Stay  Them. 


From  October,  1945,  through  December,  1947,  the 
Church  Welfare  Department  shipped  90  carloads  of 
food  and  clothing  to  distressed  European  missions,  in- 
cluding the  German  missions.  In  addition,  vast  num- 
bers of  parcel-post  packages  were  sent  each  year. 
Of  these,  30,426  packages,  containing  a  total  of  22 
tons  of  goods,  were  sent  in  1947,  the  year  following 
Elder  Benson's  visit  to  Poland. 

Church  members  in  other  European  countries,  for- 
merly enemies  of  Germany,  also  sent  aid;  in  the 
same  year,  four  carloads  of  potatoes  were  shipped 
from  members  in  Holland  to  Church  headquarters  in 
Germany  for  distribution  to  German  and  Polish  refu- 
gees, such  as  those  described  in  this  article. 


'And  None 

Shall  Stay 

Them" 


by  Frederick  W.  Babbel* 

"Pack  your  bags.  We  are  leaving  for  Poland  in 
the  morning!" 

As  I  saw  Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson  standing  in  my 
doorway  voicing  these  words,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes.  He  appeared  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  radiant 
light.  His  very  manner  dispelled  every  concern  that 
had  existed  up  to  that  time.  It  was  a  thrilling 
moment. 

This  experience  in  1946  came  at  the  end  of  a 
nightmare  of  feverish  activity.  We  had  received  many 
reports  since  our  arrival  in  Europe  informing  us  of 
the  desperate  plight  of  our  German  saints  left  be- 
hind in  Poland  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Some 
of  our  informants  related  situations  that  seemed  al- 
most beyond  belief.  As  these  were  confirmed,  Elder 
Benson  began  making  plans  to  visit  the  saints  in 
Poland. 

Commercial  means  of  communication  with  people 
in  Poland  at  that  time  were  virtually  nonexistent. 


{For  Course  9,  lessons  of  September  21  and  November  16,  "The 
Power  of  Faith"  and  "Fast  Day— a  Special  Day  for  Latter-day  Saints"; 
for  the  general  use  of  Courses  13  and  15;  for  Course  17,  lesson  of 
November  2,  "The  Nature  and  Mission  of  a  Prophet";  for  Course 
19,  lessons  of  October  5  and  19,  "Faith"  and  "Courage";  for  Course 
25,  lesson  of  October  12,  "Obedience — a  Principle";  for  Course  27, 
lessons  of  September  28  to  October  12,  "The  True  Light,"  "The  Be- 
lieving Heart,"  and  "The  Rock  of  Faith";  for  Course  29,  lessons  of 
September  14  and  21,  "This  Is  Truly  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ"; 
and  "Jesus  Still  Presides  over  His  Church";  and  of  general  interest.) 


The  ravages  of  war  had  left  a  badly  battered  nation. 
An  unstable  interim  government  was  faced  with 
complex  problems,  and  facilities  were  so  scarce  that 
foreign  visitors  could  seldom  gain  permission  to  go 
there  for  any  kind  of  business  activity. 

Our  initial  efforts  to  visit  Poland  were  fruitless. 
Then  followed  weeks  of  contacts  with  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy in  London.  Finally,  the  ambassador  dis- 
patched one  of  his  aides  to  Warsaw  to  seek  permis- 
sion for  us  to  enter  the  country.  Two  weeks  later 
the  aide  had  still  not  returned. 

The  day  before  our  planned  departure  for  Berlin 
(the  first  step  on  our  way  to  Warsaw),  I  spent  most 
of  the  day  at  the  Polish  Embassy.  The  ambassador 
expressed  regret  at  not  having  secured  clearance  for 
our  intended  trip.  Since  regular  methods  of  com- 
munication were  still  not  restored,  he  used  his  short- 
wave radio  to  contact  government  officials  in 
Warsaw.  As  evening  approached,  he  reluctantly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  permis- 
sion for  us  to  enter  Poland. 

I  inquired  whether  we  might  get  the  necessary 
visas  from  the  Polish  military  officials  in  Berlin.  He 
said  this  was  impossible  since  they  had  no  diplomatic 
status.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  our  Euro- 
pean Mission  headquarters. 

Elder  Benson  greeted  me  at  the  door  and  asked 
anxiously  if  permission  had  been  obtained.  When  I 
said  no,  he  was  noticeably  disturbed.  After  a  brief 
pause  he  said  something  that  I  had  heard  him  say 
many  times  before  when  confronted  with  an  impos- 
sible dilemma:  "Let  me  pray  about  this  matter." 

I  went  to  my  room  to  continue  my  assigned  work. 
About  two  hours  later  he  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
made  his  announcement:  "Pack  your  bags.  We  are 
leaving  for  Poland  in  the  morning!" 


*  Frederick  William  Babbel,  a  management  analyst  for  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service,  has  filled  two  missions  to 
Europe,  two  stake  missions,  and  three  special  mission  assignments, 
in  addition  to  the  one  described  here  with  Elder  Benson.  Recently 
he  became  a  United  Airlines  "million-miler"  by  virtue  of  his  many 
travels.  He  is  also  active  in  Scouting  and  in  the  PTA.  Currently  he 
serves  as  president  of  the  Lexington  Park  Branch,  Potomac  (Virginia) 
stake.  He  is  married  to  June  Andrew;  the  couple  have  five  children. 
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First  Stop-Berlin! 

When  we  arrived  in  Berlin,  we  still  lacked  per- 
mission to  continue  our  journey.  Early  the  next 
morning  (Saturday)  we  were  driven  to  the  Polish 
Military  Mission  by  one  of  our  fine  servicemen.  Elder 
Benson  was  able  to  gain  an  audience  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Mission,  even  though  they  were  already 
closed  for  the  day.  He  earnestly  entreated  the  di- 
rector to  intercede  with  Warsaw  in  our  behalf.  The 
director  advised  us  that  he  was  not  empowered  to 
issue  visas,  but  that  he  would  send  a  member  of  his 
staff  on  next  Tuesday's  plane  to  Warsaw  to  seek 
permission  for  our  entry. 


Art  hy  Jerry  Harston. 

Our  pilot  had  to  fly  directly  through  a  thunderhead. 

Elder  Benson  insisted  that  this  would  be  too  late. 
We  needed  to  leave  for  Warsaw  on  Tuesday's  plane 
ourselves  since  this  was  the  only  scheduled  flight 
during  the  entire  week.  Then  he  added:  "May  I 
see  you  again  on  Monday  so  you  may  have  time  to 
check  on  this  matter?" 

The  director  reluctantly  agreed,  but  indicated 
that  Elder  Benson's  request  was  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment. 

As  we  were  driving  back  to  the  Polish  Military 
Mission  the  following  Monday,  I  asked  Elder  Ben- 
son if  we  were  still  going  to  Poland.  He  said,  "Yes." 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  there.  Elder 
Benson  rejoined  me  with  visas  for  our  trip  to  Poland! 


A  Cow  Pasture  for  a  Landing  Strip 

En  route  to  Warsaw  in  our  two -motored  military 
cargo  plane,  we  had  to  stay  within  a  narrow,  five- 
mile  air  corridor  while  passing  over  Russian-occu- 
pied territory.  Because  of  this  limitation,  our  pilot 
had  to  plow  directly  through  an  ominous  thunder- 
head  squarely  in  our  flight  path.  As  we  neared  its 
center,  we  were  struck  by  a  large  bolt  of  lightning. 
A  fireball — about  the  size  of  a  basketball — bounded 
between  the  metal  sides  inside  the  plane,  about  half- 
way between  the  pilot's  cabin  and  our  position  in  the 
plane.  The  air  was  filled  with  an  ozone  smell  and 
the  sides  of  the  plane  seemed  momentarily  sucked 
in  and  then  returned  to  normal  as  the  fireball  dis- 
appeared. 

The  major  flight  controls  had  been  so  severely 
damaged  that  the  plane  went  out  of  control.  It 
appeared  for  a  time  that  we  might  crash,  but  the 
pilot  was  able  to  bring  the  ship  under  control  in 
time  and  we  arrived  at  our  destination  without  fur- 
ther incident. 

We  noticed  that  there  were  no  runways  in  sight 
as  our  crippled  cargo  plane  approached  Warsaw.  We 
were  landing  on  a  grass  pasture.  Below  us  we  could 
see  a  number  of  people  chasing  the  cows  out  of  our 
pathway  so  they  would  not  be  struck.  For  smooth- 
ness, the  pasture  left  much  to  be  desired. 

"What  You  Say  Is  Impossible" 

We  were  housed  at  the  Polonia  Hotel  in  Warsaw 
— ^virtually  the  only  partially  habitable  building  left 
standing  in  this  "worst  destroyed  city  of  Europe." 
Our  accommodations  consisted  of  a  single  small  room 
filled  with  army  cots.  We  shared  our  room  with 
seven  other  persons  and  felt  most  fortunate.  Outside 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  Polish  people  who  had  to 
get  along  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

At  the  hotel  we  met  a  gentleman  from  another 
faith  on  a  similar  mission  of  mercy.  He  asked  Elder 
Benson  what  he  had  in  mind  during  his  trip  and 
how  long  he  expected  to  remain. 

Elder  Benson  told  him  we  had  only  one  week  to 
confer  with  leading  Polish  officials  and  to  visit  our 
scattered  members  in  southern,  eastern,  and  north- 
ern Poland.  To  this  he  replied:  "Mr.  Benson,  don't 
you  realize  that  we've  just  been  through  a  disastrous 
war?  Transportation  in  Poland  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent. I've  been  here  over  a  month  now  and  so  far  I 
haven't  even  been  able  to  get  a  jeep  to  take  me 
beyond  the  city  limits  of  Warsaw." 

A  week  later,  after  experiences  that  beggar  de- 
scription, we  met  this  same  gentleman.  He  asked 
where  we  had  been.  When  Elder  Benson  informed 
him  that  we  had  been  to  southern,   eastern,  and 

(Continued  on  following  page,) 
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"AND   NONE   SHALL  STAY  THEM"      [Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


northern  Poland,  by  plane,  bus,  truck,  train,  and 
jeep,  and  had  completed  our  required  business,  he 
looked  at  us  in  disbelief  and  muttered,  "I  can't  be- 
lieve it.   What  you  say  is  impossible!" 

Those  who  were  closely  associated  with  Elder 
Benson  during  his  special  mission  in  Europe  wit- 
nessed impossible  situations  dissolved  almost  daily. 
The  power  of  God  guided  us  constantly  in  reaching 
our  distressed  saints,  in  blessing  them,  and  in  open- 
ing new  nations  for  missionary  activity.  Two  situa- 
tions will  indicate  how  this  power  was  made  mani- 
fest in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  whom 
we  met  while  in  Poland. 

By  Plane,  Cattle  Car,  and  Army  Truck 

We  decided  first  to  visit  the  saints  in  the  Wro- 
claw area  (formerly  Breslau,  Germany).  I  managed 
to  find  passage  in  an  unbelievably  overcrowded  cattle 
and  freight  train  whose  stench  I  can  still  vividly  re- 
call. Elder  Benson  was  more  fortunate.  He  secured 
passage  on  a  plane — one  that  looked  very  much  in 
need  of  repairs — but  he  was  required  to  sit  on  a 
three-legged  stool  placed  in  the  aisle.  As  the  pilot 
began  his  takeoff,  the  stool  and  its  passenger  slid  to 
the  rear  bulkhead.  And  upon  landing.  Elder  Benson 
found  himself  hurtled  almost  into  the  cockpit. 

After  caring  for  urgent  matters  in  Wroclaw,  we 
traveled  by  bus  to  Katowice,  a  city  of  around  350,000. 
When  we  arrived,  it  was  late  afternoon.  A  quick 
check  revealed  that  there  were  no  regular  transpor- 
tation media  to  take  us  on  to  Warsaw,  so  Elder  Ben- 
son and  I  went  our  separate  ways  to  try  to  find 
some  kind  of  transportation.  We  agreed  to  meet  at 
a  designated  corner  in  about  half  an  hour.  He  would 
try  to  locate  an  International  Red  Cross  office  while 
I  searched  for  other  possibilities. 

I  had  walked  along  one  of  the  streets  about  three 
blocks,  and  it  was  already  quite  dark,  when  two 
young  teen-age  girls  approached  me.  One  of  them 
spoke  shyly  to  me  in  Polish.  Since  I  could  not  under- 
stand her,  I  smiled  and  shrugged  my  shoulders.  Then 
her  companion  spoke  to  me  in  German,  which  I  could 
understand,  and  asked:  "Aren't  you  an  American?" 

I  replied,  "Yes,  I  am." 

Then  she  glanced  back  and  asked,  "Aren't  you  a 
Mormon  missionary?" 

I  was  delighted  to  assure  her  that  I  was.  This 
question  came  as  a  complete  surprise  because  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  we  had  no  members  living  in 
Poland  except  for  those  Germans  who  had  not  yet 
been  moved  to  one  of  the  zones  in  Germany  proper. 

During  a  brief  conversation,  these  girls  learned 
of  our  dilemma  and  confirmed  the  fact  that  there 


was  no  public  transportation  available  at  this  time 
from  Katowice  to  Warsaw.  Meanwhile,  I  learned 
that  they  were  two  of  our  German  refugee  saints 
who  had  been  left  behind,  not  knowing  whether  or 
not  their  families  were  still  alive. 

The  younger  of  the  two  girls  then  spoke  up. 
"A  few  minutes  ago  I  saw  a  British  lorry  (army 
truck)  stop  at  a  restaurant  about  four  blocks  from 
here."  She  pointed  out  the  direction.  "Two  British 


\ 


\j 


5  ■C3' 


Only  a  jeep  could  have  made  it  over  some  of  the  roads. 

officers  got  out  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,"  she  continued. 
"Why  don't  you  check  with  them?  They  may  be 
going  to  Warsaw." 

I  thanked  them  for  this  suggestion  and  hurried 
to  locate  these  officers.  They  were  sitting  at  a  table 
eating  a  scanty  meal.  When  I  introduced  myself 
and  explained  our  problem,  they  informed  me  that 
they  were  driving  on  to  Warsaw,  but  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  passengers.  They  were 
both  assigned  to  UNRRA.^  They  further  indicated 
that  they  would  be  driving  through  territory  where 
many  trucks  were  being  hijacked  by  desperate  peo- 
ple, and  they  did  not  wish  to  accept  responsibility 


^United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
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for  endangering  other  people's  lives.  I  assured  them 
that  we  were  unafraid  and  perfectly  willing  to  as- 
sume the  risks  and  discomforts  that  might  be  in- 
volved; and  they  finally  agreed  to  take  us  not  only 
to  Warsaw,  but  also  to  some  neighboring  cities  where 
our  records  indicated  we  might  find  one  or  two 
stray  families  of  German  saints.  Needless  to  say, 
Elder  Benson  was  delighted;  and  we  accomplished 
our  purposes  without  serious  incident. 

Rain-Drenched   in  a  Jeep 

The  following  day  we  went  from  Warsaw  to  Sel- 
bongen  (Zelbak)  in  what  was  formerly  East  Prussia. 
We  had  arranged  with  UNRRA  for  a  jeep  and  a 
Polish  driver  to  take  us  there. 

This  was  Sunday — Elder  Benson's  birthday — 
and  it  happened  to  be  fast  Sunday.  Although  we  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days,  Elder  Benson 
suggested  that  since  it  was  fast  Sunday  we  should 
fast.  Our  Polish  driver  had  expected  us  to  buy  him 
a  breakfast  before  we  got  under  way,  and  when  we 
not  only  neglected  this  but  also  failed  to  stop  for 
lunch,  he  became  quite  irritated.  Elder  Benson  felt 
it  was  much  too  urgent  to  get  to  our  destination. 

En  route  to  Selbongen  we  drove  in  our  open  jeep 
through  two  unusually  heavy  rainstorms.  All  of  us 
were  completely  drenched.  Even  the  bright  sun- 
shine which  followed  these  downpours  could  do  little 
to  dry  us  out  before  our  arrival. 

Along  the  way  we  noted  that  every  single  village, 
regardless  of  its  insignificant  size,  was  badly  shelled, 
bombed,  and  burned  out.  On  all  sides  of  us  were 
dozens  and  dozens  of  wrecked  and  burned-out  tanks, 
trucks,  cannons,  planes,  and  other  equipment.  This 
must  have  been  a  fierce  battle  area.  We  lost  the 
road  twice  and  took  poor  country  roads  as  detours 
to  the  main  highways.  Only  a  jeep  could  have  made 
it  over  some  of  the  stretches  of  road  we  traveled. 

"The  Elders  Are  Here!" 

Not  a  sign  of  life  was  upon  the  streets  as  we  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  Selbongen.  We  thought  this 
rather  strange  because  it  was  a  beautiful  evening  to 
be  out  walking  and  enjoying  the  cool  summer 
breezes.  Proceeding  to  the  further  end  of  the  village 
we  spotted  what  we  thought  might  be  our  chapel — 
the  only  Church-owned  chapel  in  all  of  what  was 
formerly  Germany. 

Upon  alighting  from  our  jeep,  I  saw  a  middle- 
aged  woman  trying  to  conceal  herself  behind  a  tree 
near  the  chapel.  I  asked  her  in  German  if  this  was 
the  Mormon  Church  building  and  where  we  might 
find  the  branch  president. 

When  she  learned  who  we  were,  her  joy  knew 


no  bounds.  She  was  one  of  our  members,  formerly 
from  Cologne,  Germany. 

All  was  quiet  as  we  approached  the  home  of  the 
branch  president.  When  this  sister  announced  who 
we  were,  women,  children,  and  young  girls  poured 
out  of  his  house  in  an  almost  endless  stream.  They 
were  crying  for  joy  and  all  trying  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  our  visit  at  the  same  time.  Within 
moments  the  cry  went  forth:  "The  elders  are  here!" 
Soon  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  nearly  fifty 
of  the  happiest  people  we  had  ever  seen. 

That  morning  in  fast  and  testimony  meeting 
over  one  hundred  saints  had  assembled  together  to 
bear  their  testimonies  and  to  petition  our  Father  in 
song,  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  be  merciful  unto  them 
and  let  the  elders  come  again  to  visit  them.  Our 
sudden  and  unheralded  arrival  was  their  answer,  so 
wonderful  they  could  hardly  believe  it.  Within  a 
few  minutes  the  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
joyous  though  careworn  faces. 

"Lefs  Hold  Another  Meeting" 

Two  Polish  military  officers  with  revolvers  dan- 
gling at  their  sides  walked  into  the  chapel  just  as 
the  meeting  got  under  way.  The  saints  were  notice- 
ably frightened  and  moved  quickly  away  from  the 
center  aisle  to  make  room  for  them.  Elder  Benson 
remained  calm  as  he  motioned  them  to  occupy 
seats  on  the  front  row.  They  seemed  surprised  and 
confused,  but  remained,  rather  reluctantly,  until  just 
before  the  benediction  was  pronounced. 

No  sooner  had  the  officers  departed  than  some 
of  the  saints  cried  out,  "Let's  hold  another  meeting!" 
One  of  the  sisters  came  forward  and  volunteered  that 
she  had  been  saving  a  lone  candle  for  just  such  an 
occasion.  She  offered  to  get  the  candle  from  her 
home  so  Elder  Benson  might  have  some  light  in  case 
he  wished  to  read  from  the  scriptures! 

We  were  invited  after  the  meetings  to  share 
their  only  remaining  food — rye  bread.  This  rye  had 
been  ground  by  hand  between  ordinary  rocks.  We 
found  a  liberal  amount  of  ground  rock  mixed  with 
the  rye,  but  at  the  end  of  this  fourth  day  without 
a  meal,  it  tasted  delicious  and  was  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Because  of  the  implicit  faith  of  the  saints  in  all 
European  lands,  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the 
Lord's  power  brought  new  strength,  courage,  and 
hope  to  tens  of  thousands.  Today  Elder  Benson  and 
his  traveling  companions  are  living  witnesses  of  the 
Lord's  promise  that  "they  shall  go  forth  and  none 
shall  stay  them,  for  I  the  Lord,  have  commanded 
them."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  1:5.) 


Library  Pile  Reference:  MISSIONARY  WORK. 
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Deena^  says,  "My  special  talent  is  reading." 

SHARING 
OUR  TALENTS 

Compiled  by  Ethna  R,  Reid 


Seven-year-olds  in  the  Cottonwood  Ninth  Ward, 
Cottonwood  (Utah)  Stake,  are  engaged  in  a  project 
of  sharing  their  talents  with  family  members,  each 
other,  and  with  their  Sunday  School  teacher.  Using 
young  Diane  Smith's  definition  of  a  talent:  "You 
like  doing  it  and  you're  really  good  at  it,"  the  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  think  of  things  they  liked  to  do 
and  were  good  at  doing,  and  to  share  these  "talents" 
with  others.  They  report  each  week  in  Sunday 
School  class  on  their  experiences  in  sharing — on  les- 
sons learned  and  joys  attained. 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  November  2,  "Thank  You  for  Our  Own 
Special  Blessings";  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  September  14,  "Heavenly 
Father  Created  All  Children";  for  Course  5,  lesson  of  October  26, 
"Family  Members  Work  Together  in  the  Home";  for  Course  7,  lesson 
of  October  19,  "Sharing  Our  Talents";  to  support  family  home  eve- 
ning lessons  3  and  7;   and  of  general  interest.) 

^Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Don  Davis;  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Jones. 
Library  Pile  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING — TECHNIQUES. 


"/  read  a  story  in  The  Children's  Friend  and  then 
I  told  it  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma  on  family  night." 


■i 


David^  shares  his  gift  of  expression  with  others  by 
offering    the  prayer   in   his   Sunday   School    class. 


Alan's^  special  talent  is  in  art.    "The  family  keeps 
my  drawings  two  days,  then  I  have  to  draw  more." 


2Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Jones. 


3Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Williams. 
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Lance''  says,  "Pm  a  good  storyteller.    I  enjoy  tell-       David^  does  everything  the  first  time  his  mother  tells 
ing  my  little  brother  Jeffrey  a  story  every  night''       him.     He    regularly    brings    in    the    garbage    cans. 


Diane^  shares  her  talent  of  playing  the  piano  with       Alan^  shares  a  very  valuable  talent  with  his  mother, 
her  family.   "7  let  them  listen  every  practice  time!"       While  she  is  busy,  he  tends  Brad,  his  baby  brother. 


*Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  V.  Neilsen. 


^Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Smith. 
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"TTE  is  so  conceited!   He  thinks  he  is  better  than 
Jn.  everyone  else.  He  acts  as  though  he  is  doing 
you  a  favor  even  to  talk  to  you." 

Most  of  us  have  felt  this  way  about  someone  at 
some  time  in  our  lives.  Yet  many  would  probably 
be  distressed  to  know  that  nearly  everyone  has  the 
seeds  of  conceit  lurking  within  him.  Consequently, 
we  need  to  know  what  causes  this  type  of  unrigh- 
teous pride  and  how  it  can  be  prevented.  Paradoxi- 
cally, the  most  conceited  person  is  usually  the  one 
with  the  lowest  opinion  of  his  own  self  worth.  Some- 
how he  has  become  afraid  that  deep  inside  he  is  not 
really  a  worthwhile,  lovable  person. 

Nancy  had  more  lovely  clothes  than  anyone  else 
in  the  community.  Even  at  a  barbecue  she  was 
well  dressed — almost  too  well  dressed — though  she 
rarely  went  to  barbecues;  and  when  she  did,  she 
stayed  with  her  husband  and  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  conversation  with  others.  If  you  met  her  on  the 
street,  she  was  even  less  talkative.  In  fact,  many 
people  reported  that  she  looked  at  them  and  walked 
past  without  recognizing  them.  They  thought  she 
felt  superior  because  of  her  husband's  wealth  and 
that  she  was  above  associating  with  common  people. 
Actually,  the  opposite  was  true.  Far  from  looking 
down  on  her  neighbors  as  "inferior,"  she  was  im- 
mobilized by  fear  in  their  presence  and  could  not 
force  herself  to  speak.  She  knew  that  her  husband's 
social  position  did  not  make  her  any  better  and  felt 


HOW  MUCH 
ARE  YOU 
WORTH? 


by  Elwin  C.  Nielsen* 

she  could  never  live  up  to  its  demands.  In  reality, 
Nancy  was  so  enmeshed  in  her  own  fears  and  feelings 
of  inadequacy  that  she  didn't  have  time  to  think  of 
anyone  else. 

Such  fears  as  Nancy's,  often  largely  unrecognized, 
can  be  devastating.   Every  person  needs  to  feel  that 
he  can  be  loved  just  for  himself,  regardless  of  ex- 
ternal achievements  or  appearances.  These  external 
benefits  are  fine,  but  if  a  man  feels,  for  example, 
that  his  wife  loves  him  only  for  the  professional 
prestige  he  holds  or  the  living  he  provides,  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  very  anxious  about  himself.  Is  he  worth  any- 
thing besides  his  bank  account  and  club  member- 
ship? He  will  try  very  hard  to  avoid  such  an  idea, 
perhaps  even  pushing  it  out  of  consciousness.    But 
the  idea  will  be  there,  making  him  afraid  to  look  too 
deeply  within  himself  at  what  it  could  be  that  makes 
him  so  undesirable.    So  he  will  also  not  be  able  to 
see  the  value  and  the  greatness  within  himself.   One 
man,  a  very  successful  professional,  somehow  felt 
that  the  only  reason  his  wife  stayed  with  him  was 
because  of  his  worldly  success.  This  fear  forced  him 
to  work  even  harder  at  his  job  so  that  she  would 
stay  with  him.  He  couldn't  see,  even  when  she  told 
him  so  in  their  arguments,  that  she  really  wanted 
just  him  and  that  she  felt  neglected.   This  angered 
him,  and  also  frightened  him,  so  he  worked  harder 
and  neglected  her  more.   When  she  finally  left  him 
to  look  for  someone  who  could  give  of  himself,  the 
man  was  totally  defeated  and  committed  suicide. 

What  Is  Unrighteous  Pride? 

A  person  with  this  type  of  fear  will  exhibit  un- 
righteous pride,  which,  by  my  definition,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  try  to  compensate  for  his  own  felt  worth- 
lessness  by  elevating  himself  at  the  expense  of 
someone  or  something  else.  Thus,  the  conceited  per- 
son will  project  his  feeling  of  worthlessness  onto 


(For  Course  18,  lessons  of  August  10  and  17,  "Inspired  of  God  in 
Man's  Language"  and  "Christ — Our  Standard";  for  Course  25,  lessons 
of  October  12,  19.  and  26,  "Unrighteotis  Pride,"  "Getting  to  Know 
You,"  and  "Beyond  the  Power  of  Evil";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of 
September  14,  "Walking  in  His  Steps";  to  support  family  home  eve- 
ning lessons  6,  7,  and  8;  and  of  general  interest.) 


*Elwin  C.  Nielsen  is  supervisor  of  psychological  services  for 
Granite  School  District  and  a  self-employed  family  counselor  and 
general  therapist.  After  serving  in  the  Great  Lakes  Mission  from 
1951-1953,  he  took  his  B.S.,  M.A.,  and  PhD  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Utah,  finishing  in  1963.  He  has  been  an  elders  quorum  president, 
stake  mission  counselor,  and  Sunday  School  superintendent.  With 
his  wife,  Marilyn  Hamilton,  and  their  three  children,  he  lives  in 
the  South  Cottonwood  Second  Ward,  South  Cottonwood  (Utah)  Stake, 
where  he  currently  serves  as  elders   instructor. 
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other  people.  He  tries  to  convince  himself  that  he  is 
a  very  superior  person,  better  than  most  of  those 
around  him,  and  he  will  try  to  maintain  that  feel- 
ing and  image  by  putting  others  down  whenever 
possible. 

Ross  does  this  by  arguing,  l^o  matter  what  any- 
one else  says,  it  is  wrong;  and  by  his  manner  Ross 
implies  that  anyone  who  would  think  of  such  an  idea 
is  really  stupid. 

While  unrighteous  pride  is  all  too  obvious  in  the 
person  whom  we  recognize  as  conceited  or  boastful, 
it  sometimes  comes  very  subtly  disguised.  The  per- 
son who  cannot  accept  a  compliment  gracefully  and 
says,  "Oh,  you  really  don't  mean  it,"  or,  "Oh,  this 
old  thing!  I  have  had  it  so  long  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  wear  it,"  is  forcing  the  other  person  into  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  to  prove  his  statement, 
and  is  questioning  the  other  person's  taste  or  judg- 
ment. 

Instead  of  projecting  his  fears  of  inadequacy 
on  someone  else,  such  a  person  may  simply  appear 
dissatisfied  with  himself  and  everything  and  every- 
one around  him.  Nothing  pleases  him.  If  his  son 
gets  a  B  in  his  English  class,  the  father  is  automati- 
cally bothered  because  it  wasn't  an  A.  He  is  upset 
because  his  golf  score  is  in  the  high  80's  instead  of 
the  high  70's.  He  cannot  express  his  admiration  for 
another  openly  before  his  own  son  for  fear  that  such 
an  expression  will  be  a  sign  to  his  son  of  the  other 
person's  greater  worth.  His  pride  is  easily  hurt,  and 
he  is  hesitant  to  risk  it  by  putting  himself  on  the 
line  for  just  what  he  is,  with  no  apologies  or  pre- 
tenses. 

These  attitudes  are  just  as  self-defeating  as  con- 
ceit. In  all  cases  the  individual  is  putting  his  own 
fears  ahead  of  his  relationships  with  other  people. 
He  cannot  be  warm  and  supportive  to  other  people 
and  he  cannot  spend  his  best  energies  developing  his 
God-given  potential,  because  he  is  too  busy  apologiz- 
ing, or  criticising,  or  demanding  better  performance. 

Self -Respecting  Attitudes 

In  contrast  to  these  self-defeating  attitudes,  the 
person  who  conceives  of  himself  as  truly  worthwhile 
will  act  in  a  manner  compatible  with  that  self- 
concept.  While  he  will  be  satisfied  with  himself  as  a 
person,  that  satisfaction  will  be  the  farthest  thing 
possible  from  defensive,  imrighteous  pride.  Rather, 
it  will  be  simply  a  part  of  the  reality  that  he  knows 
who  he  is  and  where  he  is  going.  He  will  not  worry 
about  being  perfect  right  now,  but  will  see  himself 
as  adequately  striving.  He  will  be  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  people  to  see  him  for  what  he  is,  and  he  will 
accept  them  on  the  same  basis,  without  envy,  judg- 
ment, or  comparison.  When  he  observes  someone 
with  a  talent  greater  than  his  own,  he  will  not  try  to 


diminish  the  value  of  that  talent  in  any  way.  Rather, 
he  will  react  with  a  warm  approval,  the  same  warmth 
that  he  shows  for  those  who  are  less  talented.  Be- 
cause he  knows  his  own  worth,  he  is  not  threatened 
when  he  sees  value  in  others;  and  instead  of  being 
offended  by  the  unrighteous  pride  of  others,  he  will 
understand  and  empathize  with  their  fears  and  will 
wish  to  help  them.  And  they  need  his  help,  because 
there  is  no  loneliness  so  deep  as  that  of  the  person 
who  does  not  think  himself  a  fit  companion. 

I  have  a  friend  who  exhibits  this  kind  of  self- 
assurance  in  his  relationships  with  other  people.  He 
may  say  to  someone,  "I  hope  you  like  me  because  I 
like  to  be  around  you,  and  I  would  like  to  spend  more 
time  with  you."  Thus,  he  risks  putting  his  own  feel- 
ings on  display  and  openly  avers  himself  to  be  attrac- 
tive enough  to  be  able  to  promote  such  a  relation- 
ship, rather  than  just  letting  it  happen. 

Self-Confident  Love 

But  what  about  anger  and  lust?  WiU  a  worth- 
while person  experience  these  base  emotions?  Most 
certainly,  but  he  will  not  use  them  as  excuses  to  at-, 
tack  the  character  of  another  person.  He  will  recog- 
nize them  and  deal  with  them  appropriately.  He 
may  tell  his  child,  "It  makes  me  very  angry  when 
you  fight  with  your  sister";  and  he  may  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  but  he  does  not  attack  the 
child's  character  by  telling  him  how  bad  he  is.  The 
individual  who  makes  such  an  attack  on  the  char- 
acter of  another  implies,  whether  he  means  to  or 
not,  that  his  own  character  is  better. 

Jesus  did  not  say  that  we  should  love  others 
more  than  ourselves,  but  as  ourselves.  The  equality 
implied  in  this  phrasing  is  very  important,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  man  that  he  cannot  truly 
love  another  person  if  he  does  not  self-confidently 
love  himself. 

Carl  Rogers,^  the  great  contemporary  psycholo- 
gist, argues  that  this  positive  self-assurance  is  neces- 
sary for  real  personal  growth.  He  believes  that  men 
are  born  with  a  basic  drive  to  actualize  themselves; 
that  is,  to  develop  themselves  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually,  and  physically  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. However,  he  believes  that  a  person  cannot 
actualize  himself  unless  he  is  free  to  examine  him- 
self. He  must  know  all  his  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
his  good  and  bad  impulses.  Rogers  believes  that  when 
a  man  sees  all  his  own  potentialities  for  both 
strength  and  weakness,  he  will  realize  that  he  is 
fundamentally  good  and  will  always  choose  to  be- 
have in  a  way  so  as  to  actualize  the  goodness  in 
himself. 

(Concluded  on  page  279.) 

^See    Carl   R.    Rogers,    On   Becoming   a   Person;    Houton    Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1961. 
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To  youth  seeking  guidelines  in  a  troubled  and  con- 
fusing world,  the  dramas  of  the  Old  Testament  offer 
faith  and  hope  as  age-old  leaders  proclaim  .  .  . 


'HE  LEADETH  ME 
IN  THE  PATHS  OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS" 


—PSALM  23:3. 


by  Kenneth  W,  Godfrey* 


Boy-girl  relationships,  life  and/or  death  in  the  mil- 
itary service,  what  college  to  attend,  personal  accep- 
tance, finding  a  job,  and  popularity  are  some  of  the 
major  concerns  of  today's  youth  (according  to  a  re- 
cent poll  disclosure) .  There  are  also  indications  that 
young  people  today  have  developed  an  involvement 
in  and  awareness  of  social  problems  as  few  previous 

(For  Course  11,  lesson  of  October  5,  "Abraham,  the  Faithful"; 
for  Course  17,  lessons  of  September  28  to  October  12,  "The  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  "Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," and  "The  Old  Testament  Is  Great  Literature";  for  Course  18, 
lesson  of  August  24,  "Further  Study  of  the  Scriptures";  for  Course 
19.  lesson  of  October  5,  "Faith";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  September 
21,  "For  Our  Profit  and  Learning";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  3;  and  of  general  interest.) 


generations  have.  Frequently  the  ideal  world  they 
hear  described  over  the  pulpit  is  separated  by  a  wide 
chasm  from  their  visible  world.  Yet  today's  youth, 
as  youth  for  thousands  of  years,  can  turn  to  the 
scriptures  and  find  help  for  troubled  times  and 
troubled  lives. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  confront  youth  today 
can  be  solved  at  least  partly  by  using  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  guide,  because  the  characters  described 
there  are  real  people  with  real  problems,  groping  for 
real  solutions.  Youth  can  profit  from  their  biblical 
ancestors'  mistakes  and  grow  with  their  successes, 
and  thus  to  a  degree  realize  the  reward  that  man 
seeks — joy. 

CONCERN    FOR   A    BETTER  WORLD 

The  very  first  chapters  in  the  Bible  tell  of  the 
earth's  creation  by  God.  Those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  involving  themselves  in  social  problems 
and  in  the  formulation  of  a  better  world  can,  if  they 
thoughtfully  read  Genesis,  find  divine  sanction  for 
such  action.  We,  like  Adam,  are  commanded  to  sub- 
due and  exercise  dominion  over  the  earth.  (See  Gen- 
esis 1:28.)  Only  the  beautifully  magnificent,  natural 
surroundings  were  organized  by  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Music  was  left  uncomposed,  great  literature 
unwritten,  bridges  unbuilt,  art  unpainted,  and  hu- 
man relationships  unexplored.  Man,  regardless  of 
age,  can  participate  with  Diety  in  creating  a  world 
of  greater  beauty  and  significance. 

A  '"Why"  or  Purpose  in  Life 

Amos,  a  herdsman  and  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit 
from  Tekoa,  like  today's  youth,  observed  the  social 
ills  of  his  day.  Women,  lounging  in  luxury,  ate  and 
drank  far  into  the  night.  Their  immoral  behavior 
was  of  great  concern  to  this  ancient  shepherd.  The 
rich  who  had  gained  their  wealth  dishonestly  caused 
him  to  observe  in  sorrow,  "They  afflict  the  just, 
they  take  a  bribe,  they  turn  aside  the  poor.  .  .  ." 
(Amos  5:12.)  While  reflecting  on  the  worsening  con- 
ditions of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  Amos  was 
called  by  God  to  declare  his  word  among  this  cor- 
rupt people. 

Humbled,  Amos,  who  until  then  had  been  neither 
"a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son,"  took  seriously  his 
prophetic  call.  He  boldly  declared  his  message  for 
all  Israel  to  hear: 


*Kenneth  W.  Godfrey  is  the  division  coordinator  of  Church 
seminaries  and  institutes  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Born  in 
Cornish,  Utah,  he  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  Utah  State 
University,  and  his  PhD  from  Brigham  Young  University  in  1967. 
He  has  published  articles  in  many  Church  magazines  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Western  Political  Science  Association.  From  1953-55 
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Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live.  .  .  . 
Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  good,  and  establish  judg- 
ment in  the  gate.  .  .  .  (Amos  5:14,  15.) 

Let  judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and  righteous- 
ness as  a  mighty  stream.  (Amos  5:24.) 

Though  he  was  largely  unsuccessful,  at  least  this 
one  man,  with  God's  help,  made  the  attempt  to  turn 
men  from  wickedness  to  righteousness.  Even  though 
he  failed,  Amos  knew  that  he  was  right  with  God, 
and  his  conscience  was  clear. 

He  shows  us  how  in  troubled  times  men  can  live 
or  die  honorably  if  they  have  a  "why"  or  purpose  in 
life  that  is  based  upon  faith  in  and  obedience  to  God. 

Hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Samuel,  and  Elijah, 
to  name  only  a  few  of  Israel's  prophets,  were  deeply 
enmeshed  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  their  day.  Their  example  alone  would  dic- 
tate the  rightness  of  today's  young  people's  grave 
concern  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Jere- 
miah, for  example,  was  commanded  by  the  Lord: 

Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  pro- 
claim there  this  word,  and  say,  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  all  ye  of  Judah.  .  .  .  Trust  ye  not  in  lying 
words,  .  .  .  For  if  ye  thoroughly  amend  your  ways 
and  your  doings;  if  ye  thoroughly  execute  judgment 
between  a  man  and  his  neighbour;  if  ye  oppress  not 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  and  shed 
not  innocent  blood  in  this  place,  neither  walk  after 
other  gods  to  your  hurt:  then  will  I  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place  [Palestine]  .  .  .  for  ever  and  ever. 
(Jeremiah  7:2,  4-7) 

To  dramatize  the  consequences  of  wicked  con- 
duct and  a  foolish  foreign  policy  that  attempted  to 
pacify  both  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Jeremiah  wore  an 
ox-bow  (a  symbol  of  bondage)  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  For  so  doing  he  was  imprisoned  in  a 
foul  quagmire  pit,  later  released,  and  then  carried 
captive  into  Egypt  where  he  died  with  his  people. 

Between  Two  Opinions 

Yet  not  all  Israel's  prophets  were  completely  re- 
jected by  their  contemporaries.  Elijah,  possessing 
divine  courage,  confronted  the  400  wicked  priests  of 
Baal  (a  heathen  god)  and  his  own  countrymen,  high 
on  Mount  Carmel.    There  he  shouted: 

.  .  .  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  if 
the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him:  but  if  Baal,  then  fol- 
low him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a  word. 
(1  Kings  18:21.) 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  priests 


of  Baal,  Elijah  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  de- 
vour both  the  offering  and  the  altar  on  which  it  lay. 
Because  of  Elijah's  faith  in  a  God  who  really  heard 
his  prayer,  Baal-worship  was  never  again  a  serious 
threat  in  Israel.  No  longer  did  the  people  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions.  Though  they  frequently  sinned, 
they  knew  the  LORD  WAS  GOD. 

Profound  lessons  can  be  learned  by  studying  the 
careers  of  Israel's  prophets;  even  their  failures  are 
valuable  because  their  courage  alone  is  enough  to 
inspire. 

DIRECTION   FOR  YOUTH 

From  the  Old  Testament  also  youth  can  find  en- 
couragement in  selecting  occupations  that  will 
either  help  other  people  or  aid  mankind  in  conquer- 
ing his  environment.  In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
the  Lord  tells  us  that  we  should  learn  of  things  both 
in  heaven  and  in  the  earth,  things  "under  the  earth 
[geology] ,  things  which  have  been  [history] ,  things 
which  are  [current  events] ,  things  which  must  short- 
ly come  to  pass  [prophecy]  .  .  .  things  which  are 
abroad  [foreign  affairs]  .  .  ."  and  have  a  "knowledge 
also  of  countries  [geography]."  (88:79.)  The  Book 
of  Proverbs  alone  at  least  nine  times  exhorts  man  to 
seek  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Just  one  example:  "The 
wise  shall  inherit  glory:  but  shame  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  fools."  (Proverbs  3:35.) 

Those  great  characters  in  the  Old  Testament  who 
became  prophets  were  called  by  God  from  a  diver- 
sity of  occupations.  Abel  was  a  cattleman;  Abraham 
was  interested  in  astronomy;  Moses  knew  something 
about  biology;  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  had  a  keen 
insight  into  human  relations  and  psychology;  Elisha 
had  a  knowledge  of  medicine;  David  was  an  army 
general;  and  Isaiah  a  political  scientist,  governmental 
advisor,  and  an  aristocrat.  Gideon  was  a  farmer, 
and  Joseph  became  a  noted  political  figure  in  Egypt. 
Such  varied  and  diversified  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord's  chosen  prophets  would  seem  to  proclaim 
that  one  can  serve  God  honorably  in  a  variety  of 
professions.  Young  people,  who  should  give  first  at- 
tention to  building  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
have  a  sacred  right  to  make  a  living  at  that  which 
most  effectively  appeals  to  them. 

A  Foundation  of  Morals  and  Family  Honor 

In  that  thrilling  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  lies 
the  crux  and  kernel  of  moral  cleanliness.  Far  from 
home,  among  a  strange  people  with  strange  customs, 
discouraged,  perhaps  afraid,  our  great  progenitor 
was  asked  by  his  master's  wife  to  defile  himself.  Not 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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knowing  the  covenants  Joseph  had  made  with  his 
earthly  father,  Israel,  and  with  his  Heavenly  Father, 
she  enticed  him  again  and  again.  Such  unholy  pro- 
posals brought  from  Joseph  this  declaration:  "How 
then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God?"  (Genesis  39:9.)  Though  the  evil  wife  of  Poti- 
phar  tried  to  compromise  this  fine  young  man,  he 
calmly  went  to  prison — and  from  there  to  greatness 
— rather  than  betray  himself,  his  father,  and  his  God. 
What  a  powerful  example  for  twentieth-century 
young  people! 

The  Old  Testament  seems  to  shout  that  youth 
ought  to  honor  their  parents,  care  for  and  about 
them,  respect  and  follow  their  advice,  and  revere 
their  name.  From  Sinai  the  Lord  thundered,  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  In  Proverbs  we  read, 
"A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  instruction:  but  he 
that  regardeth  reproof  is  prudent."  (15:5.)  And 
again,  "My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,  and  let  thine 
eyes  observe  my  ways."  (Proverbs  23:26.)  The  con- 
cept is  reiterated  time  and  time  again  that  men  are 
not  only  the  children  of  God,  but  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  Man  always  bears  the  sacred  responsi- 
bility to  do  that  which  will  bring  honor,  dignity, 
and  divine  approval  to  his  family  name.  Old  Testa- 
ment children  found  sorrow,  remorse,  and  anguish 
awaiting  when  they  disregarded  the  teachings  of 
their  parents;  conversely,  they  lived  worthwhile  lives 
when  they  followed  the  counsel  and  teachings  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Feelings  of  estrangement  because  of  sin  can  be 
at  least  partly  alleviated  through  the  great  prayer  of 
King  David:  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  accord- 
ing to  thy  lovingkindness:  according  unto  the  mul- 
titude of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions. Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  (Psalm  51:1,  2.)  After 
reading  this,  one  can  feel  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
which  is  as  real  as  life  itself. 

Live  by  Faith 

Upon  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  also  lie 
partial  solutions  to  many  contemporary  religious 
problems.  Youth  who  doubt  the  existence  of  God 
can  find  Deity  in  the  burning  bush  with  Moses;  in 
the  night  with  Samuel;  with  Elijah  through  the  still 
small  voice;  in  a  whirlwind  with  Job;  or  with  King 
David  in  the  depths  of  his  remorse.  After  finding 
God,  youth  can  declare  like  the  young  Samuel, 
"Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth."  (1  Samuel 
3:9.)  Testimony  of  God's  existence  is  found  upon 
almost  every  biblical  page,  beginning  with  the  first 
verse  in  Genesis,  which  states,  "In  the  beginning 
GOD ..." 


Young  people  who  see  sorrow,  pain,  misery,  and 
other  tribulations  befall  good  people  can  cry  with 
Job  for  understanding.  Are  misery,  suffering,  and 
sorrow  always  because  of  wrongdoing?  In  Job  they 
are  told  that  good  men,  too,  suffer  misfortune,  and 
that  such  calamities  in  and  of  themselves  are  no  in- 
dication of  the  sufferer's  goodness  or  badness.  How 
he  reacts  to  such  conditions  determines  whether  they 
will  be  for  his  good  or  evil. 

When  depressed  because  of  pain  or  other  physical 
distresses,  or  because  good  people  die  or  become 
maimed  and  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  youth  may 
cry  out  for  understanding.  From  the  pages  of  Job 
they  can  be  answered  by  Deity  himself  in  a  whirl- 
wind and  hear  his  words,  "HAVE  FAITH!" 

When  youth  wonder  why  wicked  nations  and  peo- 
ple prosper  while  the  righteous  suffer  and  often 
grow  weak,  perhaps  they  can  relate  to  Habakkuk, 
who  asked  the  Lord  why  Chaldea,  "that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,"  was  powerful  while  Israel,  His  chosen 
nation,  grew  weak.  Like  Habakkuk  they  too  can  be 
reminded,  when  such  questions  are  unanswered,  or 
unanswerable,  that  "the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 
(Habakkuk  2:4.) 

Love  Transcends  All 

Hosea  teaches  that  love  transcends  all.  Though 
error  may  bring  tragedy,  sorrow,  and  heartache  in 
life  and  cause  deep  concern  to  our  Father,  yet 
through  his  undying  love  we  have  a  sacred  promise 
that  is  greater  than  life  itself. 

Through  Hosea  the  Lord  tells  the  inhabitants  of 
Israel  of  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  them  in  the 
past  and  of  the  promises  he  has  made.  He  reminds 
them  how  he  brought  them  out  of  Egyptian  bondage 
and  saw  them  safely  through  the  wilderness  into  a 
chosen  land — where  they  forgot  the  Lord  their  God. 
He  recounts  the  grievous  sins  his  children  have  com- 
mitted and  the  great  sorrow  he  feels  because  of  their 
wrongdoing.  Then  he  says,  "When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him  ...  I  drew  them  with  .  .  .  bands 
of  love."  (Hosea  11:1,  4.) 

Almost  pleading,  the  Lord  declares  that  though 
Israel  has  sought  to  destroy  itself,  "In  me  is  thine 
help."  (Hosea  13:9.)  Finally,  almost  in  a  tone  of  re- 
joicing, Jehovah  declares,  "I  will  ransom  them  from 
the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them  from 
death.  ...  I  will  heal  their  blacksliding;  I  will  love 
them  freely.  ...  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel:  he 
shall  grow  as  the  Uly,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon."  (Hosea  13:14;  14:4,  5.) 

This  could  be  a  prelude  to  the  beautiful  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul: 
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For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lore?.  (Romans  8:38-39.) 

Perhaps  this  is  the  final  message  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  young  people:  that  God's  love  is  a 
promise  unconditionally  given,  and  whatever  our  sins 


or  "backsliding,"  whatever  the  conditions  of  the 
world,  we  can  always  turn  to  God  for  the  hope  and 
strength  of  his  redeeming  love.  When  a  military  call 
is  faced,  or  a  decision  that  will  affect  a  life's  work; 
when  concern  comes  regarding  popularity  or  troubled 
boy- girl  relationships;  when  doubts  about  today's 
society  cloud  life,  why  not  look  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  an  answer? 
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Seven  Ways  to  Positive  Self-Regard 

How  can  one  develop  a  sufficient  amount  of  posi- 
tive self-regard  to  crowd  unrighteous  pride  out  of 
his  life?  There  are  no  magic  formulae,  but  here  are 
some  suggestions  that  are  often  helpful: 

1.  Practice  examining  yourself  for  anger.  The 
fear  that  leads  to  unrighteous  pride  often  arises  be- 
cause people  who  have  been  taught  that  anger  is 
very  bad  become  frightened  when  they  recognize  it 
in  themselves.  Actually,  as  suggested  previously, 
anger  is  a  normal  emotion  which  should  be  recog- 
nized and  then  dealt  with  in  a  socially  and  morally 
acceptable  manner.  The  same  thing  should  be  said 
of  other  so-called  base  emotions. 

2.  Practice  describing  all  your  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. Get  to  know  yourself  as  you  really  are.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  a  person  should  wallow  in  his 
weaknesses,  but  that  he  have  the  courage  to  learn 
about  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Students  of 
psychology  have  learned  that  as  a  person  explores 
himself  in  a  non-judgmental  way,  he  slowly  uncovers 
new  things  about  himself;  and  where  he  feared  he 
would  find  weaknesses,  he  nearly  always  finds 
strength. 

3.  Periodically  make  a  list  of  your  strengths. 
Most  people  have  become  afraid  to  really  look  at 
themselves  in  a  positive  manner.  Often,  as  an  exer- 
cise, I  ask  people  to  make  lists  of  things  they  do 
very  well  and  things  they  do  very  inadequately. 
Then  I  ask  them  to  compare  the  length  of  the  two 
lists.  Very  frequently  the  negative  list  is  several 
times  longer  than  the  positive  list,  not  because  peo- 
ple are  that  inadequate,  but  because  they  are  afraid 
to  think  positively  about  themselves.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  it  is  bad  to  think  well 
of  oneself,  and  they  fear  they  will  appear  conceited. 

4.  Practice  risking  yourself  to  others.    Put  your 


positive  feelings  toward  others  out  in  the  open  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  accepted  or  rejected.  "I  like 
the  way  you  expressed  that  thought,"  *T  like  the 
way  you  wear  your  hair,"  or  *'I  just  like  you,"  are 
examples  of  things  that  the  person  with  unrighteous 
pride  does  not  express  sufficiently  often.  When  he 
does  express  such  things,  he  is  often  angling  for  a 
compliment  in  return. 

5.  For  a  family  night  or  pleasant  dinnertime  ex- 
ercise, tell  each  member  of  your  family  in  turn  all 
the  things  about  him  that  you  genuinely  like.  Most 
of  us  fail  to  provide  enough  positive  regard  and  sup- 
port even  to  our  loved  ones. 

6.  Be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  helping  others 
demonstrate  their  own  worth.  The  person  who  mon- 
opolizes a  conversation  or  who  does  not  listen  atten- 
tively to  others  implies  that  his  own  ideas  are  more 
important.  The  person  who  is  sure  of  his  own  worth 
is  excited  by  the  talents  and  ideas  of  others  which, 
may  be  different  from  his  own,  rather  than  worrying 
because  he  does  not  possess  them. 

7.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  break  your  hum- 
drum habits.  Think  new  thoughts,  take  a  different 
route  home,  do  your  job  a  different  way,  spend  a 
few  minutes  reading  something  unusual,  perhaps 
something  you  don't  agree  with.  Most  depressed, 
insecure  people  see  themselves  as  mundane  and  ordi- 
nary. People  who  see  themselves  as  interested  and 
alert  are  more  likely  to  be  secure,  self-confident — 
and  humble. 

These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  all- 
inclusive,  but  might  supplement  other  sound  ideas 
for  a  person  to  use  in  learning  to  know  himself  bet- 
ter. No  one  will  be  able  to  know  himself  completely. 
The  important  thing  is  to  be  aware  and  to  try. 
Those  who  do  try  will  find  they  learn  to  value  others 
more  as  they  learn  to  value  themselves. 
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Building  missionaries  who  worked  on  the  New  Zea- 
land Temple  will  never  forget  experiences  in  which 
they  witnessed  again  and  again  ... 

The  Guiding  Hand 
of  the  Lord 

by  Albert  E.  Rosenvall* 


Art  by  Jerry  Thompson. 


The  New  Zealand  Temple  is  situated  on  a  prom- 
inent hill  about  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, sixty  miles  inland  from  the  Tasman  Sea,  which 
divides  the  continent  of  Australia  from  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand. 

Some  of  the  experiences  we  had  while  building 
this  temple  indeed  strengthened  our  faith.  And  in 
this  day  of  great  scientific  achievement,  when  people 
increasingly  feel  self-reliant,  with  little  or  no  need 
for  God  in  their  lives,  we  share  the  following  events. 

Most  of  the  rainfall  in  that  part  of  New  Zealand 
comes  from  the  west,  borne  inland  from  the  sea  by 
prevailing  winds  in  the  form  of  intermittent  showers. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  will  rain  for  20  to 
30  minutes,  clear  for  a  short  period,  and  then  rain 
again.  It  will  continue  this  way  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

One  afternoon  as  we  were  working  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  our  plumber,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Church,  approached  me  and  said, 
* 'Elder  Rosenvall,  something  very  strange  seems  to 
be  happening  here.   I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed?" 

"What  are  you  referring  to?"  I  asked. 
"Well,"   he  said,   "for  some   time   I   have  been 
watching  these  rain  showers  and  have  noted  that  as 


they  approach  this  hill,  they  seem  to  divide  and  go 
around  us,  leaving  the  temple  site  high  and  dry. 

"At  first  I  thought  I  was  just  imagining  this,"  he 
continued,  "but  it  is  definitely  true.  I  have  lived  in 
this  area  all  my  life  and  have  never  seen  this  sort 
of  thing  happen  before!  How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

Our  plumber  wasn't  the  first  to  notice  that  in- 
teresting phenomenon.  Several  of  our  temple  crew 
(Polynesian  building  missionaries)  had  drawn  it  to 
my  attention  some  weeks  before.  They  were  not  sur- 
prised, however,  nor  did  they  ask  me  how  to  account 
for  it.  They  recognized  it  for  what  it  was,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  controlling  the  elements  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  the  temple  ready  for  dedica- 
tion on  the  date  set. 

You  see,  those  building  missionaries  believed  as 
Nephi,  the  great  prophet,  that  "the  Lord  giveth 
no  commandments  unto  the  children  of  men,  save 
he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them  that  they  may  ac- 
complish the  thing  which  he  commandeth  them."  (1 
Nephi  3:7.) 

The  schedule  under  which  we  were  working  was 
so  tight  that  if  the  Lord  had  not  stayed  the  rain,  we 
never  would  have  been  able  to  finish  on  time. 


(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  October  5,  "The  Temple  Is  a  Special 
Place";  for  Course  11,  lessons  of  October  5  and  19,  "Abraham,  the 
Faithful"  and  "The  Child  of  Promise";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of  Octo- 
ber 5,  "Faith";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  November  23,  "Be  Spiritually 
Minded";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  October  5,  "The  Believing  Heart"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lesson   12;   and  of  general  interest.) 


*Albert  E.  Rosenvall,  who  was  supervisor  of  construction  dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  New  Zealand  Temple,  is  currently  a  project 
planning  coordinator  for  the  Church  Building  Department.  He  has 
spent  11  years  outside  the  United  States  on  building  assignments  in 
New  Zealand,  Europe,  and  Canada.  He  has  filled  a  mission  to  the 
North  Central  States,  and  has  been  a  bishop,  a  stake  high  councilor, 
and  temple  president.  He  is  now  a  temple  sealer,  a  patriarch,  and 
music  director  for  the  Cannon  (Utah)  Stake.  He  and  his  wife, 
Vemice  Gold,  live  in  Cannon  7th  Ward. 
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Another  incident  which  left  us  all  with  a  grateful 
awareness  of  the  power  and  love  of  the  Lord  oc- 
curred at  the  time  we  were  installing  a  temporary 
elevator  within  the  partially  finished  temple,  to  use 
for  transporting  building  materials  from  floor  to 
floor. 

The  concrete  shaft  which  was  to  house  the  per- 
manent passenger  elevator  was  already  finished;  our 
mechanics  were  in  the  process  of  installing  a  motor- 
ized lift  mechanism  at  the  top  of  this  shaft.  As  they 
finished,  and  the  motor  cord  was  plugged  into  the 
power  outlet,  Elder  Donald  Loosli,  our  mechanical 
engineer,  had  his  hands  on  the  steel  base  of  the 
motor.  None  of  us  knew  that  one  of  the  electricians 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  electrical  wiring  and  had 
fastened  the  "hot"  line  where  the  "ground"  wire 
should  have  been.  As  the  current  was  released,  Elder 
Loosli  took  the  full  charge  of  4,400  volts  of  electricity 
through  his  body. 

We  heard  him  cry  out  and  saw  him  writhe  and 
slump  down  unconscious.  By  the  time  we  had  pulled 
the  switch  and  gone  to  his  aid,  we  could  detect  no 
signs  of  life  in  his  body;  there  was  no  pulse  and  no 
discernible  sign  of  breathing. 

Someone  went  to  phone  for  a  doctor.  In  the 
meantime,  several  of  us  gathered  around  and  ad- 
ministered to  him.  We  had  no  sooner  finished  than 
he  sat  up  and  asked,  "What  happened?"  We  ex- 
plained what  had  happened  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt.  He  said  he  felt  very  weak,  but  otherwise  all 
right. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found  Elder  Loosli 
up  and  walking  about.  He  was  amazed  that  the 
man  was  even  alive  after  what  had  happened.  The 
doctor  insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  hospital  for 
observation.  He  returned  home  three  days  later, 
showing  no  evidence  of  having  so  recently  lain  "life- 
less" from  electrical  shock. 

An  interesting   sidelight    to    this   experience   is 


worthy  of  mention.  Elder  Loosli  had  been  suffering 
from  back  pains  for  a  number  of  months.  These  he 
no  longer  had;  the  administration  had  not  only 
brought  him  back  from  death,  but  it  had  healed  his 
back  at  the  same  time.  He  was  soon  back  at  work, 
feeling  much  better  than  he  had  before  that  terrify- 
ing experience. 

After  the  temple  was  finally  completed,  and  prep- 
arations were  being  made  to  welcome  the  Prophet 
and  the  thousands  of  people  who  would  be  gather- 
ing from  far  and  near  for  the  special  services,  our 
fears  began  to  mount.  The  season  of  heavy  rains  had 
started.  We  wondered  what  we  would  do  if  it  rained 
on  the  day  of  President  McKay's  arrival.  Some  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  people  were  expected,  so  the  pro- 
gram of  welcome  would  have  to  be  held  outdoors. 

I  voiced  my  fears  to  one  of  my  Polynesian  friends. 
He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  said,  "Elder,  what 
are  you  worrying  about?  Isn't  the  Prophet  of  the 
Lord  going  to  be  there?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "it  won't  rain." 

The  rain  continued,  however,  as  the  days  went 
by.  Yet  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
skies  cleared  and  we  were  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
sunny  day.  The  faith  of  the  humble  saints  of  the 
South  Pacific  was  vindicated. 

As  it  turned  out,  that  was  the  only  day  during 
that  entire  month  that  it  did  not  rain.  The  Lord 
had  again  stayed  the  elements  to  enable  his  work  to 
go  forward. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  faith-promoting  ex- 
periences we  shared  during  the  building  of  the  New 
Zealand  temple.  Truly,  God  still  works  wonders 
among  men.  In  small  ways  and  in  great,  his  guiding 
hand  is  felt  among  us  daily,  preparing  the  way  to 
bring  forth  his  kingdom  on  earth. 


Library  File  Reference:  MIRACLES. 


A   MIRROR   OF  THE    SOUL 

A  man's  interior  spiritual  life,  though  subject  to  environmental  limitations, 
is  constantly  weaving  itself  into  the  structure  of  his  body,  permeating  it 
with  its  own  subtle  essence,  until  the  gleam  of  the  eye,  the  contour  of  the 
Tuouth,  the  set  and  expression  of  the  features  are  a  revelation  to  the  dis- 
cerning observer  of  the  inhabitant  within. 

— John  Pitts. 
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COURAGE 
Every  Moment! 


Art  by  Jerry  Thompson. 

COURAGE   OF   A  TEST  PILOT 

The  B-52  had  circled  higher  and  higher  with  the 
X-15^  tucked  under  her  wing,  like  a  mother  hen. 
Now  high  over  the  desert  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, the  launching  moment  had  arrived.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  the  regular  pattern  of  the  X-15  pilot's 
breathing,  I  heard  that  faintly  perceptible  change 
that  comes  when  the  unknown  is  being  faced. 

This  was  to  be  the  third  flight  of  the  now-famous 
X-15. 

"Ready  for  drop!"  Swiftly  the  pilot  of  the  moth- 
er ship  raised  the  safety-switch  guards  and  flipped 
the  drop  switch.  Scott  Crossfield  was  at  the  con- 
trols of  the  X-15  as  it  dropped  like  a  bomb  from 
the  mother  ship. 

"Engine  start-switches  on."  Scott  continued  with 
the  verbal  check  list.  Then — "I  felt  a  rumble." 

The  photo-chase  aircraft  pilot,  flying  close  forma- 
tion, broke  in  and  said  calmly,  "It  looks  like  there 
was  an  explosion  in  the  engine." 


(For  Coiirse  8,  lessons  of  August  10  and  17,  "The  Courage  of 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith"  and  "Ye  Are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth";  for 
Course  9,  lesson  of  October  26,  "The  Gospel— a  Plan  for  Right  Liv- 
ing"; for  Course  18,  lesson  of  August  17,  "Christ— Our  Standard"; 
for  Course  19,  lessons  of  September  28  and  October  19,  "Resolution" 
and  "Courage";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  October  5  and  26,  "Obe- 
dience— A  Principle"  and  "Beyond  the  Power  of  Evil";  for  Course 
26,  lesson  of  August  17,  "Abiding  Celestial  Law";  for  Course  27,  les- 
son of  September  21,  "Darkness  Along  the  Way";  to  support  family 
home  evening   lessons   5,    8,    and    44;    and   of   general    interest.) 

iThe  X-15,  a  high-speed  advanced  reseach  plane  developed  by  the 
AF  and  NASA,  was  capable  of  flying  over  8,000  feet  per  second  (almost 
eight  times  the  speed  of  sound)  and  at  altitudes  above  354,000  feet — 
faster  and  higher  than  any  other  airplane  ever  built.  The  flight 
described  in  this  article  was  to  be  a  test  for  speed.  Since  fulfilling 
its  purpose — to  provide  basic  hypersonic  flight  research  at  space 
equivalent  altitudes— the  X-15  has  been  put  on  display  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute. 
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by  Calvin  W.  Jackson* 

As  if  he  were  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk  to 
church,  Scott  came  back  with,  "Yeah,  the  fire  warn- 
ing light  just  came  on." 

Scott  now  had  only  a  few  seconds  to  decide 
whether  to  eject  or  to  chance  an  unknown  landing 
situation. 

"You  going  to  eject,  Scott?" 

"No,  I'll  try  for  Rosamond  Dry  Lake."  (An 
emergency  airfield.) 

The  commitment  was  made;  emergency  proce- 
dures were  accomplished  professionally,  and  the 
flight  continued.  Upon  landing,  the  X-15  partially 
broke  at  the  midsection,  but  the  pilot  was  all  right. 
About  two  minutes  had  elapsed.  All  of  us  involved 
in  this  mission  had  lived  these  tense  moments  with 
the  pilot.   Now,  we  too  could  relax. 

Raw  courage?    You  bet! 

COURAGE   OF   FIGHTER   PILOTS 

In  Southeast  Asia  today  there  are  two  particular 
paths  the  pilots  fly  in  the  northern  sector  which  re- 
quire extra  courage  because  of  the  increased  hazard 

*Calvin  W.  Jackson  is  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  currently  serves  as  business  administrator  for  Intermoun- 
tain  Engineers.  He  attended  the  University  of  Utah  and  Coe  College 
(Iowa),  and  completed  pilots'  training  school  during  World  War  II. 
For  many  years  after  the  war,  he  was  involved  in  exploration  flights 
and  rescue  work  in  Alaska,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  In  1950  he  or- 
ganized the  first  Air  Force  Special  Air  Mission  helicopter  flight  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  to  provide  transportation  for  the  Presi- 
dent, other  government  officials,  and  visiting  dignitaries.  From  1963 
to  1967  he  was  chief  of  the  Air  Operations  Division,  AFSC,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  has  been  decorated  with  the  Air  Medal  and  eight 
other  awards.  A  former  branch  president,  stake  missionary,  and 
bishop's  counselor,  he  now  serves  as  MIA  superintendent  and  high 
priests  group  instructor  in  the  HoUaday  13th  Ward,  Olympus  (Utah) 
stake.  His  wife  is  Mary  Monson;    the  couple  have  seven   children. 
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liese  routes.  Fliers  have  named  a  certain  area 

:)ne  of  these  airpaths  "Thud  Ridge,"  because  they 
can  hear  the  thud  of  the  antiaircraft  guns  firing  from 
the  ridge  as  they  fly  down  through  the  pass.  Even  the 
helmets  on  their  heads  and  the  thick  cockpit  can- 
opies fail  to  blot  out  the  sounds  of  "Thud  Ridge."  In 
a  nearby  vicinity  there  is  a  mission  that  calls  for  a 
flight  through  "White-Knuckle  Valley,"  so  named 
because  the  pilots  flying  through  this  valley  grip  the 
flight  control  stick  so  tightly  their  knuckles  show 
white.  And  yet  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  mis- 
sions are  flown  in  these  areas. 

Courage?   Every  moment! 

This  type  of  courage  is  calm,  purposeful,  and 
bolstered  by  training  and  knowledge.  Also,  it  is 
easily  identified. 

But  when  it  comes  to  moral  courage  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  far  more  subtle  forces  are  at  play. 
Each  one  stands  alone  and  must  decide  his  course 
of  action  for  himself.  Pressures  of  the  moment  often 
distort  perspective,  causing  poor  judgment,  and 
sometimes  failure  of  performance.  But  firm  decisions 
made  early  in  life  sharpen  perspective  and  build 
strength  to  resist  these  pressures  later  on.  Every 
right  act  strengthens  the  individual,  as  well  as  those 
around  him.    Every  act  counts! 

COURAGE    AT   THE   OFFICERS    "DINING-IN" 

Although  unknown  to  most  civilians,  one  of  the 
most  formal  military  functions  in  the  air  force  is  the 
traditional  annual  "Officers  Dining-In."  The  high- 
est-ranking officer  on  the  military  base  decides  the 
date,  and  all  calendars  are  cleared  for  this  event. 
No  excuse  for  nonattendance  is  acceptable  except 
special  duty  or  severe  illness.  Formal  "Mess  Dress" 
uniform  is  worn. 

The  banquet  tables  are  set  in  elegant  style.  Un- 
usual care  is  taken  in  placing  silverware  and  glasses 
to  give  formality  to  the  occasion.  At  the  exact  min- 
ute designated,  the  doors  of  the  dining  area  are 
opened,  and  each  officer  takes  a  preassigned  seat.  A 
strict  order  of  events  is  traditional;  the  customs  of 
the  evening  stemming  from  the  days  of  knighthood. 
Just  prior  to  the  serving  of  the  dinner,  formalities 
reach  a  peak  with  the  toasting  of  heads  of  govern- 
ments and  various  dignitaries  present.  Beside  each 
plate  are  several  wine  glasses  filled  with  carefully 
selected  red  wine  for  the  presentation  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  toasts. 

It  was  just  such  a  formal  "Officers  Dining-In" 
which  I  attended  in  western  Canada.  Not  only  was 
I  guest  of  honor,  but  I  was  the  only  American  offi- 
cer present.  The  formalities  followed  British  tradi- 
tion with  the  precision  of  a  countdown  for  a  space 
launch. 


Finally,  after  an  appropriate  pause  following  a 
toast  to  the  Queen  of  England,  I  rose  to  my  feet.  All 
eyes  turned  in  my  direction.  There  was  silence  in  the 
room;  not  even  a  whisper  could  be  heard.  Standing 
as  the  only  representative  of  America  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  I  raised  my  wine  glass 
high,  and  following  the  tradition  of  the  ceremony  I 
said  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  "Mr.  Vice,^  I  propose  a 
toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Instantly,  every  officer  present  rose  to  his  feet 
and  acknowledged  the  toast.  Each  one  took  the  tra- 
ditional drink  from  his  glass — except  me.  Instead 
of  red  wine,  my  glass  contained  a  clear  soft  drink. 
Unless  a  person   has  actually   experienced   the 
power  of  social  pressure  to  conform  with  tradition,  it 
is  hard  to  describe  the  feelings  on  such  occasions. 
Yet  there  was  no  hesitation  for  me  on  that  toast, 
nor  was  there  any  decision  as  to  what  to  do;  I  had 
made  the  decision  through  the  years. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  such  a  decision 
at  a  social  event  would  have  been  a  crisis  in  my  life. 
The  pressure  brought  on  by  special  occasions  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  stand  up  against.  Particular- 
ly is  this  true  when  you  are  in  social  groups  that 
have  been  especially  close,  like  "the  graduating  class 
of  '69"  or  "the  office  bowling  team,"  or  when  you  are 
with  the  "special  person"  in  your  life.  The  pressure 
statement  usually  begins  with  "//."  "//  you  really 
cared  .  .  ."  "//  you  want  to  have  fun  .  .  ."  "7/  you 
love  me  .  .  ."  Satan  also  said  to  Christ,  "//  you  are 
the  son  of  God.  ..." 

COURAGE   AND   THE   TRADITIONAL 
CHAMPAGNE   TOAST 

I  joined  the  Air  Force  at  the  height  of  World  War 
II.  We  started  with  a  class  of  300  would-be  pilots; 
but  as  we  continued  through  the  rigors  of  learning 
to  fly,  our  number  was  rapidly  reduced.  There  were 
those  who  were  "washed  out"  and  those  who  quit. 
And  on  occasion  we  would  come  back  from  a  flight 
to  view  a  stripped  bed,  a  flyer's  clothing  all  cleaned 
out;  and  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  v^^ould  enter  our 
hearts,  as  we  realized  that  one  of  our  class  members 
had  earned  distinction  by  giving  his  life  for  his 
country. 

The  class  got  smaller  and  smaller.  The  final 
school  was  advanced  flying  training,  where  the  small 
group  left  were  being  taught  to  be  the  best  fighter 
pilots  in  the  entire  world. 

The  moment  we  all  dreamed  about  finally  came 
— graduation,  when  we  were  given  the  coveted  wings. 
At  the  formal  graduation  dance  and  party,  a  group 
of  classmates  came  to  ask  me  what  I  was  going  to 


^The  salutation  given  a  master  of  ceremonies  or  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  club. 

(Concluded  on  page  286.) 
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RECENTLY  I  listened  to  a  man  who  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  many  walks  of  life  state 
that  as  a  yo\mg  fellow  he  had  carefully  thought 
through  the  main  goals  he  wished  to  achieve.  He  had 
then  spent  an  equally  thoughtful  period  of  time  in 
determining  the  methods  by  which  he  would  reach 
these  goals.  "I  was  thus  able  to  utilize  my  ability 
and  energy  most  effectively,"  he  said. 

Many  individuals,  however,  have  not  consciously 
determined  their  goals.  They  are  "like  a  wave  of  the 
sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed."  (James  1:6.) 
That  is,  they  simply  adopt  the  behavior  of  the  groups 
to  which  they  belong,  without  thinking  about  wheth- 
er or  not  such  behavior  will  bring  them  fulfillment 
in  life. 

The  Savior  said,  "I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." (John  10:10.)  If  we  have  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  this  statement,  we  will 
have  both  an  incentive  and  a  motivation  to  achieve 
this  "abundant  life"  which  the  Lord  offers  us.  Our 
intellectual  faculties  alone  will  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  life;  but  over  and  beyond  this,  our 
emotional  and  spiritual  natures,  which  are  often  even 
more  real  and  powerful  than  intellect  in  their  effects 
on  our  lives,  will  yearn  towards  this  goal. 

The  Abundant  Life 

What  is  this  "abundant  life"? 

For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my  glory — to 
bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 
(Moses  1:39.) 

This  expresses  the  endless  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  abundant  life  Christ  offers.  The  implications  of 
this  statement  are  profound.  If  we  are  to  live  eter- 
nally, we  must  build  toward  eternal  goals.  In  living 
any  particular  phase  of  our  existence,  we  must  be 
constantly  aware  of  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  all 
subsequent  phases.  This  means  that  we  must  some- 
times deny  ourselves  momentary  satisfactions  in 
order  to  obtain  those  which  are  lasting. 

Some  individuals  value  material  positions  more 
than  integrity.  Yet,  "What  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  (Matthew  16:26.)  Each  individual  must  learn 
to  establish  priorities  in  his  life  and  decide  which 
things  will  give  him  the  greatest  joy  and  fulfillment. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Savior: 


I  Ara  Come 
That  They 

Might 
Have  Life" 

by  Reed  H,  Bradford 


(For  Course  9,  lessons  of  October  19  and  26  ."Great  Gifts  of  the 
Gospel"  and  "The  Gospel— a  Plan  for  Right  Living";  for  Course  13, 
lesson  of  September  7,  "The  Great  Plan";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of 
September  21  and  October  26,  "Opportunity"  and  "Purity";  for  Course 
25,  lessons  of  September  21  and  October  5,  "For  Our  Profit  and 
Learning"  and  "Obedience — a  Principle";  for  Course  27,  lessons  of 
September  21  and  October  26,  "Darkness  Along  the  Way"  and  "Gate- 
way to  the  Kingdom";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  44, 
4  and  5;  and  of  general  interest.) 
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And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way, 
there  came  one  running,  and  kneeled  to  him,  and 
asked  him.  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life? 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  .  .  .  Thou  knowest  the 
commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not 
kill.  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear  false  witness.  Defraud 
not,  Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 

And  he  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  all 
these  have  I  observed  from  my  youth. 

Then  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  One  thing  thou  lackest:  go  thy  way,  sell 
whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  follow  me. 

And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away 
grieved:  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

And  Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto  his 
disciples,  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!  (Mark  10:17-23.) 

Wrong  Choices  Compromise  Goals 

Money,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  an  evil.  It  can  be 
the  means  of  providing  many  desirable  satisfactions 
for  us.  But  if  we  place  so  much  emphasis  upon  money 
and  possessions  that  these  become  ends  in  them- 
selves, we  fail  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  the  at- 
tainment of  things  which  should  be  our  true  goals: 

Seek  not  for  riches  but  for  wisdom,  and  behold, 
the  mysteries  of  God  shall  be  unfolded  unto  you, 
and  then  shall  you  be  made  rich.  Behold,  he  that 
hath  eternal  life  is  rich.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
6:7.) 

The  Savior  is  the  supreme  example  of  one  who 
could  choose  wisely.  He  resisted  the  proposals  of 
Lucifer  because  he  knew  that  they  represented  a 
limitation  rather  than  an  enlargement  of  his  divine 
personality — or  of  any  personality  striving  toward 
the  divine. 

The  Greeks  are  credited  with  the  idea  that  ignor- 
ance is  one  of  the  greatest  sins,  because  it  limits  one's 
alternatives.  An  understanding  and  implementation 
of  Christ's  principles  represents  righteous  power  be- 
cause through  this  means  our  alternatives  are  mul- 
tiplied. 

Each  of  us  is  a  child  of  a  divine  Heavenly  Father. 
Therefore  each  of  us  has  great  potentials.  If  we  de- 
velop our  own  potentials  in  the  best  way  we  know 
how,  we  will  then  have  something  valuable  to  share 
with  others: 

Verily  I  say,  men  should  be  anxiously  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many  things  of  their  own 
free  will,  and  bring  to  pass  much  righteousness;  for 
the  power  is  in  them,  wherein  they  are  agents  unto 


themselves.  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:27,  28.) 
Abundant  Love  =  Abundant  Life 

The  Savior  taught  the  method  by  which  the 
greatest  spiritual,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
growth  could  be  achieved.  Right  after  Jesus'  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  he  talked  to  those 
who  had  gathered  round  him: 

.  .  .  One  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him 
a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying, 

.  .  .  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law? 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Matthew  22:35-39.) 

The  essence  of  these  great  principles  involves 
opportunity  for  everyone.  If  we  voluntarily  share 
with  others — not  primarily  because  we  are  thinking 
of  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  us,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  love  them — we  will  help  establish  a  divine 
ferment  in  which  everyone  gives  and  receives  from 
the  other.  Now  together  we  are  much  more  fulfilled 
than  we  could  be  alone.  It  is  one  instance  where 
one  and  one  make  more  than  two,  and  two  and  two 
make  much  more  than  four.  In  thus  loving  one  an- 
other we  can  come  closer  to  understanding  the  love 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  for  us. 

Our  Gifts  from   God 

The  atonement  represents  the  great  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son: 

In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  (1  John 
4:9.) 

Christ  was  willing  to  endure  suffering  and  pain 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  become  like 
him: 

But  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  as  many 
as  receive  me,  to  them  will  I  give  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  11: 
30.) 

Among  other  gifts  which  the  Father  and  Son  ex- 
tend to  us  is  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  the 
power  which  gives  us  an  opportunity,  through  re- 
pentance, to  be  "born  again."  The  repentant  Alma 
understood  the  nature  of  this  rebirth: 

Yea,  and  from  that  time  even  until  now,  I  have 
labored  without  ceasing,  that  I  might  bring  souls 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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"I  AM  COME  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE  LIFE"       (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


unto  repentance;  that  I  might  bring  them  to  taste  of 
the  exceeding  joy  of  which  I  did  taste;  that  they 
might  also  be  born  of  God,  and  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (Alma  36:24.) 

An  individual  who  has  known  such  a  rebirth  in 
his  own  life  manifests  * 'faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  well  as  virtue,  temperance,  patience, 
brotherly  kindness,  humility,  diligence,  and  love. 
He  repents  of  his  sins  and  extends  forgiveness  to 
others. 

Another  major  expression  of  Christ's  love  for  us 
is  his  clarification  of  the  principles  upon  which  our 
fulfillment  depends.  "If  ye  love  me,"  he  said,  "keep 
my  commandments.  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  .  .  . 
If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words:  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  (John  14: 15-17,  23.) 

A  Gift  in  Return 

The  gift  of  "abundant  life"  which  Christ  repre- 
sents brings  peace,  serenity,  growth,  and  joy.  Among 
the  gifts  we  might  extend  to  him  in  appreciation, 
two  are  of  prime  importance.  First  we  should  edify 
and  purify  our  lives:  "And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure." 
(1  John  3:3.) 


PURIFICATION^ 


If  the  sea 
And  the  Sun 
Can  bleach  a  bone 
Till  it's  whiter 
Than  a  gull, 
Cleaner  than  foam- 

Oh,  how  bright 
My  soul 
Can  emerge, 


Purged 
On  the  beach 
Of  Christ's  water 
And  light. 

And  — 

How  calm 
And  warm 
His  sand. 


Second,  as  Jesus  said:  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  they  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matthew 
5:16.) 

If  we  look  for  "teaching  moments,"  we  can  find 
opportunities  to  give  "light  unto  all";  to  teach  and 
motivate  others  to  understand  and  live  the  "abun- 
dant life"  of  Christ. 

Then  we  can  say  with  Alma: 

.  .  .  I  know  that  he  will  raise  me  up  at  the  last 
day,  to  dwell  with  him.  .  .  .  (Alma  36:28.) 

Life  will  indeed  be  "abundant"  for  us — eternally 
abundant  in  time,  in  ever-deepening  love,  and  in 
endless    growth. 

iQarol  Lynn  Pearson,  Beginnings,  Provo,  Utah:    a  Triology  Arts 
Publication,  1967;  page  34.  Used  by  permission. 
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COURAGE-EVERY  MOMENT!     (Concluded  from  page  283.) 

do  about  the  traditional  champagne  toast  that  hon- 
ored each  graduating  class.  I  was  "shook."  There 
were  the  things  that  I  wanted — ^popularity,  accep- 
tance, the  appreciation  of  the  group;  and  I  did  not 
want  to  spoil  this  once-in-a-lifetime  moment. 

I  had  been  through  a  lot  with  this  group — hours 
of  flying  together,  hours  of  working  and  learning 
until  each  of  us  had  conquered  the  sky.  Our  class 
was  in  the  shadow  of  that  brotherhood  of  flyers  that 
has  received  a  heritage  from  the  Wright  Brothers  to 
the  Rickenbackers  of  today.  At  this  moment  I  was 
joining  the  great  flying  force  of  our  nation!  What 
difference  would  one  sip  of  champagne  make  in  my 
life?  It  was  such  an  important  occasion.  What  would 
this  single  incident  do?  Not  one  friend  said,  "Don't 
do  it."  All  encouraged  "the  tradition."  This  was  one 
of  the  greatest  personal  social  pressures  that  I  have 
ever  faced. 

I  did  not  make  an  immediate  decision  because  I 
had  not  developed  enough  understanding  at  that 
time  to  be  sure  of  my  stand.  All  too  soon,  however, 
it  came  time  for  the  toast  of  our  graduating  class. 


As  the  drinks  were  poured,  I  finally  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  toast  our  graduating  class  with  a 
clear  soft  drink.  So  when  this  important  moment 
came,  I  stood  alone  in  the  group  of  graduates  and 
made  my  toast.  The  one  thought  that  stood  out  in 
my  mind,  the  key  deciding  factor,  was  simply:  "If 
one  cannot  be  true  to  his  God,  to  whom  can  he  be 
true?" 

The  impact  of  that  moment  was  electrifying.  As 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  love,  the  re- 
spect, and  the  honor  that  was  given  me  by  my  class- 
mates for  that  decision. 

A  quiet  strength,  dignity,  and  acceptance  of  the 
Lord  comes  into  the  life  of  the  individual  who  stands 
firmly  for  those  things  he  knows  to  be  true.  If  we 
learn  to  exercise  moral  courage  in  lesser  areas  like 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  then  the  larger  "problem 
mountains"  will  be  removed.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  it  is  this  type  of  courage  to  live  the  gospel  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  want  us  to  bring  into 
our  own  personal  lives. 
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TH  E      I NSTRUCTOR 


Apollo  8  Earth  View 


BY  Thomas  J.  Parmley 

The  time:  Christmas  Eve,  December  24,  1969. 
The  place:  Apollo  8,  circling  the  moon. 

The  voyagers:  Colonel  Frank  Borman  and  Major  William  A.  Anders  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force;  Captain  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  following  message  was  beamed  to  the  earth: 

'Tor  all  the  people  back  on  earth,  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  has  a  message  that  we 
would  like  to  send  to  you." 

And  then  these  three  astronauts,  gazing  at  the  earth  on  which  they  lived  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  outer  space,  read  to  the  world  the  simple  yet  majestic  words 
explaining  the  awesome  spectacle  they  were  privileged  to  view: 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light: 
and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness.  .  .  .  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  (Genesis  T.U4,10.) 

For  the  first  time  in  history  man  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the  earth  from 
such  a  fantastic  vantage  point.  "To  see  the  earth  as  it  truly  is,  small  and  blue  and 
beautiful  in  that  eternal  silence  where  it  floats,  is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders  on  the 
earth  together,  brothers  in  that  bright  loveliness  in  the  eternal  cold  —  brothers  who 
know  now  they  are  truly  brothers."^ 

Less  than  four  centuries  ago  the  earth  was  considered  to  be  the  center  of  all 
space.  This  notion  carAe  about  because  people  observed  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars  rising  in  the  east  and  then  setting  in  the  west.  In  fact,  this  geocentric  (earth- 
centered)  theory  had  persisted  for  at  least  2,000  years. 

In  1609  Galileo  made  his  first  telescope,  by  which  he  scanned  the  heavens. 
Among  his  many  discoveries  he  found  that  four  specks  of  light  —  moons  —  moved 
around  the  planet  Jupiter.  This  clearly  proved  that  the  earth  was  not  the  center  of 
space.  It  was  not  long  until  the  heliocentric  (sun-centered)  theory  was  accepted  by 
astronomers  and  the  earth  took  its  proper  place  in  our  solar  system. 

Now  we  know  that  of  the  nine  planets  revolving  around  the  sun,  four  are 
much  larger  and  more  massive  than  the  earth.  Venus  is  the  only  planet  of  nearly 
comparable  size  to  the  earth.  Thus  the  earth  is  not  impressive  dimensionally  com- 
pared  to  its  fellow  planets.  If  one  adds  to  this  the  fact  that  our  sun  is  just  an  aver- 
age'sized  sun  among  the  hundred  billion  or  more  stars  and  is  situated  about  30,000 
light  years  from  the  center  of  our  galaxy,  the  earth  would  seem  to  be  almost  like  a 
forgotten  piece  of  matter  in  space. 

Does  the  speck  of  matter  called  earth  really  have  significance  in  the  cosmos?  Is 
life  on  this  earth  just  a  matter  of  chance?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  concerned  man  as  he  has  seen  the  earth  move  from  the  central  stage  of 
ancient  astronomy  to  the  role  of  an  apparently  accidental  piece  of  matter  tucked 
away  in  a  remote  part  of  our  galaxy. 


1  Archibald  MacLeish,  San  ]ose  Mercury,  December  25,  1968,  page  12. 

(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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In  tho  bcviinnimj  Ood  created  the 

heaven  and  the  earth. 

.  .    And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 

upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  5ntd.  Let  tliere  be  h^J^ht; 

and  tlierc  \va^  Uqht. 

.  .And  God  divided  the  Uv^ht  from 

the  darkne>>.  .  .  , 

And  God  made  the  firmament, 

and  divided  the  waters  which  were 

under  the  firmament  from  the 

waters  which  were  above  the 

firmament:  and  it  was  so.  ,  .  . 

And  God  called  the  firmament 


aven 


Genesis  1  -A  -4,  7,  8. 
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(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture.) 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  problem  for  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  beauty  of  the  gospel  envisions  many  habitable  worlds  — 
not  just  one.  Remoteness  or  size  is  not  significant.  Each  creation  is  important  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  The  scriptures  make  this  point  very  clear.  In  Luke  we  read: 

Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  .  .  .  (Luke 
12:6,7.) 

Awesome  as  must  be  the  view  of  the  earth  from  space,  how  much  more  im- 
pressive  must  have  been  that  which  was  seen  by  Moses,  as  recorded  in  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price.  The  following  verses  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his  vision: 

And  .  .  .  Moses  cast  his  eyes  and  beheld  the  earth,  yea,  even  all  of  it;  and  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  it  which  he  did  not  behold,  discerning  it  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
(Moses  1:27.) 

And  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  saying: 

And  worlds  without  number  have  I  created  .  .  .  but  only  an  account  of  this 
earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  give  I  unto  you.  For  behold,  there  are  many 
worlds  that  have  passed  away  by  the  word  of  my  power.  And  there  are  many  that 
now  stand,  and  innumerable  are  they  unto  man;  but  all  things  are  numbered  unto 
me,  for  they  are  mine  and  1  know  them. 

.  .  .  The  heavens,  they  are  many,  and  they  cannot  be  numbered  unto  man; 
but  they  are  numbered  unto  me,  for  they  are  mine. 

And  as  one  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  the  heavens  thereof  even  so  shall  an- 
other come;  and  there  is  no  end  to  my  works,  neither  to  my  words.  (Moses  1:33, 
35,  37,  38.) 

What  a  glorious  vision  of  a  dynamic,  ever-changing  universe!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Moses,  after  seeing  only  a  portion  of  these  limitless  creations,  should  be  moved 
to  say  in  awe  and  complete  humility,  "Now,  for  this  cause  I  know  that  man  is 
nothing,  which  thing  I  never  had  supposed."  (Moses  1:10.) 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  infinite  process  of  creation?  "Tell  me  .  .  .  why 
these  things  are  so?"  implored  Moses. 

And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  Moses:  For  mine  own  purpose  have  I  made  these 
things.  .  .  .  And  by  the  word  of  my  power,  have  I  created  them.  .  .  .  For  behold, 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life 
of  man.  (Moses  1:30-32,  39.>' 

Yes,  the  earth  is  very  small  and  far  removed  from  the  center  of  our  galaxy;  but 
it  plays  a  most  significant  role  in  the  plans  of  our  Heavenly  Father:  It  is  the  abode 
of  man,  who  is  the  offspring  of  Deity. 


(For  Coufse  5,  lesson  of  September  14,  "The  Lord  Created  Our  Earth";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  August  10, 
"Jesus  Is  the  Lord  of  this  Earth";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  September  7,  "Our  Earth";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  Sep- 
tember 7,   "The  Great  Plan";  for  Course  17,  lesson  of  October  19,  "This  Is  God's  World";  and  of  general  interest.) 
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ADAM  NAMED  THE  ANIMALS 

A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 

And  .  ,  .  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them: 
and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  _Genesis  2:19. 


Isn't  this  a  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live? 
Some  of  us  have  homes  where  there  are  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  tall  pine  trees.  Other  people  live 
on  deserts  where  it  is  flat  and  hot.  Still  others  are 
on  islands  of  the  sea.  Some  people  live  by  rivers  and 
streams.  In  every  part  of  this  whole  earth  there 
are  interesting  places  to  see  and  to  live.  Each  place 
is  different  and  beautiful  in  its  very  own  way. 

A  long  time  ago,  under  the  direction  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  Jesus  created  this  earth.  On  the  earth 
he  made  a  beautiful  garden.  He  even  gave  it  a  name. 
He  called  it  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

In  that  garden  one  could  find  birds,  animals, 
and  creeping  things.  Our  Heavenly  Father  had 
created  them  in  heaven  before  the  earth  was  made. 
They  lived  in  the  spirit  world  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Jesus,  just  as  we  did.  In  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  God  tells  us  about  this.  He  says:  "For 
I,  the  Lord  God,  created  all  things,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  spiritually,  before  they  were  naturally  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth."  (Moses  3:5.) 

The  Bible  too  names  some  of  these  animals.  It 
tells  us  that  "God  created  .  .  .  every  living  creature 
that  moveth  .  .  .  [he]  formed  every  beast  of  the  field, 
and  every  fowl  of  the  air."  (Genesis  1:21;  2:19.) 
That  means  that  he  created  all  kinds  of  fishes,  from 
tiny  fish  called  minnows  to  great  big  salmon. 


(For  Course  3,  lessons  of  September  7  and  November  9,  "We  Be- 
long to  a  Family"  and  "Thank  You  for  Other  Daily  Blessings";  for 
Course  4,  lessons  of  November  9  and  16,  "Animals  and  Birds  Have 
Food"  and  "Animals  and  Birds  Have  a  Home";  for  Course  5,  lesson 
of  September  21,  "Adam  Named  the  Animals";  for  Course  6,  lesson 
of  August  10,  "Jesus  Is  the  Lord  of  This  Earth";  for  Course  11, 
lesson  of  September   7,    "Our  Earth.") 


He  created  cows  that  give  us  milk;  also  goats. 
Some  goats  give  us  milk  too,  and  that  is  very  good. 
Other  goats  are  called  mountain  goats.  They  jump 
from  one  high  mountain  across  a  wide  space  to  an- 
other one. 

God  also  created  creeping  things  such  as  snakes, 
bugs,  and  turtles;  and  all  kinds  of  birds.  He  created 
songbirds  like  the  bluebird,  the  canary,  and  the  lark 
that  fly  in  the  air;  and  he  created  other  birds  that 
fly  but  do  not  sing,  like  the  eagle  and  the  hawk. 

And  he  created  the  birds  called  poultry.  These 
birds  do  not  usually  fly  very  high  off  the  ground. 
Birds  such  as  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  are 
poultry.  They  give  us  eggs  and  meat  to  eat. 

Another  animal  that  God  created  is  the  donkey. 
People  oft^n  use  donkeys  to  ride  on.  We  think  that 
perhaps  Mary  rode  on  a  donkey  when  she  went  to 
Bethlehem  before  Jesus  was  born.  When  Jesus  was 
grown,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  on  a  donkey.  Crowds 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  road  throwing  palm  leaves 
and  flowers  in  his  path  to  show  him  how  much  they 
loved  him.  In  some  countries  people  stiU  use  the 
donkey  to  carry  heavy  loads.  Though  donkeys  are 
small,  they  are  very  strong. 

God  created  horses,  too.  Horses  do  many  things 
for  us.  Some  horses  are  used  to  ride  on.  Others 
are  work  horses;  they  help  plow  fields  and  pull  heavy 
loads. 

God   created    dogs.     Dogs   are   helpers   for   us, 
as  well  as  pets.    In  some  far  north  countries  like 
Alaska,  dogs  are  used  to  pull  sleds  across  the  snow. 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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Other  dogs  are  often  trained  to  lead  blind  men  where 
they  want  to  go.  They  are  called  "seeing-eye  dogs." 

God  made  sheep  for  us.  Sheep  give  us  wool  for 
warm  clothing  and  blankets.  In  Bible  times  many 
people  kept  herds  of  sheep.  Adam's  son  Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep.  David,  the  shepherd  boy  who  later 
became  king  of  Israel,  at  one  time  tended  his  father's 
sheep. 

There  were  shepherds  on  a  hillside  watching 
their  sheep  the  night  that  the  angel  came  to  tell 
them  that  Jesus  had  been  born.  When  Jesus  was  a 
grown  man,  he  often  talked  about  sheep.  He  told 
one  story  about  a  man  who  left  all  the  other  sheep 
to  find  a  little  lamb  that  was  lost. 

God  created  camels.  People  in  Bible  times  often 
rode  on  camels.  Abraham  and  all  his  family  trav- 
eled on  camels,  too.  Sometimes  today  we  see  camels 
in  the  zoo,  and  in  some  countries  people  still  use 
them  for  traveling  and  carrying  heavy  loads. 

And  God  created  pigs.  Jesus  once  told  a  story 
about  a  young  man  who  left  his  father's  good  home 
to  go  and  do  as  he  pleased.  Finally  he  got  very 
hungry  and  had  to  take  a  job  caring  for  pigs,  and 
he  even  ate  corn  husks  as  they  did.  He  was  very 
sorry  for  having  left  home. 

Today  many  farmers  who  raise  pigs  bring  them 
to  stock  shows  or  fairs.  Some  are  so  fat  and  strong 
they  win  blue  ribbons. 

Besides  all. these,  our  Heavenly  Father  created 
more  animals  than  we  can  ever  name.  He  created 
the  antelope  and  deer,  and  the  big  brown  bears. 
Some  animals  we  see  often  and  some  we  do  not  be- 
cause they  live  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
zoo  we  can  see  some  of  these  animals  from  faraway 


lands,   such  as  monkeys,   tigers,   seals;   and   birds 
such  as  parrots  and  peacocks. 

And  do  you  know  who  named  all  these  animals 
and  birds  when  they  were  first  put  on  earth?  It 
was  Adam,  the  very  first  man  who  lived  on  this  earth. 
Right  here  in  the  Bible  it  tells  us  that  ".  .  .  the  Lord 
God  .  .  .  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  (Gene- 
sis 2:19.) 

So  all  the  animals  around  us  today — all  the  goats 
and  cows  and  horses,  all  the  fish  and  birds  and  in- 
sects, all  the  lions  and  tigers  and  other  wild  animals 
we  see  in  the  zoo — were  created  by  God  and  named 
by  Adam  long,  long  ago  in  the  beautiful  Garden  of 
Eden. 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Key  to  Flannelboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;  BM— Book  of  Mormon;  NT — New 
Testament;  CH — Church  History;  ML — Modem  Life; 
PGP — Pearl  of  Great  Price;  DC — Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Characters  and    Props    Needed  for  This   Presentation   Are: 

Adam,  holding  monkey. 

Various  other  animals,  birds,  insects,  fish,  as  shown  on  the 

flannelboard  art. 
Supplementary  figures  may  be  taken  from  the  story  "Noah 

and  the  Big  Rain,"  The  Instructor,  July,  1965;  or  other 

sources  available  to  the  teacher. 

Scene:  Outdoors,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  (This  will  be  a 
build-up  flannelboard  story.  Each  figure  will  be  placed  on 
the  flannelboard  in  turn  as  the  story  is  told,  until  all  of  the 
figures  are  shown.) 

Action:  As  the  story  is  told,  place  the  animals,  birds, 
and  other  creatures  on  the  flannelboard.  Place  Adam  on 
last  of  all,  facing  the  animals.  This  is  the  high  point  of 
the  story.  This  is  the  moment  when  the  Lord  asks  Adam 
to  give  each  of  the  animals  a  name. 

Library  Pile  Reference:  ANIMALS. 


THE    HOUR   FOR   SERVING 

The  hour  for  serving  God  is  always  present, 
Whether  alone  or  in  the  crowded  way; 

To  meditate  and  pray  is  truly  service; 
We  never  need  regret  what  seems  delay. 

The  Master  served  in  times  of  his  devotions, 
Preparing  for  his  work;  and  when  he  came 

Back  to  the  waiting  ones  they  felt  the  blessing 
Of  light  bestowed  till  their  hearts  were  aflame. 

Dear  Lord,  may  we  in  deeper  corisecration 
Become  aware  each  moment  is  from  thee 

To  use  aright,  and  we  can  trust  thee  knowing 
Eternal  now  is  thy  eternity. 

— Delia  Adams  Leitner. 


KINDNESS 

A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that's  broken, 

And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

A  word — a  look — has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth. 

Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break. 

— Colesworthy. 
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DESIRE  TO 
BELIEVE! 


by  Kenneth  R.  Hardy* 

But  behold,  if  ye  will  awake  and  arouse  your 
faculties,  even  to  an  experiment  upon  my  words,  and 
exercise  a  particle  of  faith,  yea,  even  if  ye  can  no 
more  than  desire  to  believe,  let  this  desire  work  in 
you,  even  until  ye  believe.  .  .  ,  (Alma  32:27.) 

In  these  days  of  civil  turmoil  and  world  strife, 
even  a  casual  reading  of  the  daily  newspaper  may 
leave  us  depressed  over  the  plight  of  the  world. 
Some  have  expressed  their  despondency  by  crying 
out,  "I  just  can't  bear  the  thought  of  bringing  chil- 
dren into  such  a  terrible  world."  Others  feel  that  life 
is  "full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."^ 

How  is  one  to  achieve  sufficient  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  that  he  may  feel  confident  about  bring- 
ing children  into  such  a  terribly  troubled  world?  Or 
that  life,  on  balance,  is  good,  worthwhile,  and  mean- 
ingful? There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  the 
claims  of  pessimists  that  the  world  is  in  agony  and 
that  things  are  likely  to  get  worse.  Of  course,  there 
is  evidence  on  the  other  side,  too,  but  one  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  optimism 
on  the  basis  of  facts  alone. 

Many  of  the  questions  we  ask  in  daily  life  can  be 
answered  by  the  evidence  of  our  physical  senses, 
collected  by  generally  agreed  upon  methods.  Thus,  a 
pathologist  may  determine  whether  a  tumor  is  malig- 
nant or  benign  by  subjecting  the  tissue  to  standard 
tests.    A  geologist  can  do  the  same  to   determine 

(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  September  21,  "The  Power  of  Faith"; 
for  Course  11,  lesson  of  October  5,  "Abraham  the  Faithful";  for 
Course  15,  lesson  of  October  19,  "A  Period  of  Preparation";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  August  24,  "Further  Study  of  the  Scriptures"; 
for  Course  19.  lesson  of  October  5,  "Faith";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of 
August  10,  "O  Death— Where  Is  Thy  Sting?"  for  Course  27,  lessons 
of  October  5  and  12,  "The  BeUeving  Heart"  and  "The  Rock  of  Faith"; 
for  Course  29,  lesson  of  September  7,  "This  Is  Truly  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  43;  and  of 
general  interest.) 

*Kenneth  R.  Hardy  is  a  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Utah  and  his  PhD  in  1954  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  H,  Thunell,  the  parents  of  six 
children,  are  members  of  the  Orem  31st  Ward,  Sharon  (Utah)  Stake. 
He  has  served  in  the  Church  as  a  bishop,  high  councilor,  and  high 
priests  group  leader,  and  is  currently  an  assistant  in  his  ward 
Sunday  School  superintendency. 
^Shakespeare,  Macbeth. 


whether  a  rock  is  volcanic,  metamorphic,  or  sedi- 
mentary in  origin.  A  farmer  may  test  which  team 
of  horses  is  stronger  by  seeing  which  one  can  out- 
pull  the  other.  The  results  of  such  tests  are  quite 
conclusive,  as  long  as  we  accept  the  adequacy  of  the 
methods  employed.  The  results  are  not  simply  a 
reflection  of  the  wishes  or  biases  of  the  investigator. 
Anyone,  irrespective  of  his  beliefs,  will  get  the  same 
results. 

But  spiritual  matters  cannot  be  settled  by  phys- 
ical tests  or  methods  alone: 

And  now  as  I  said  concerning  faith — faith  is  not 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things;  therefore  if 
ye  have  faith  ye  hope  for  things  which  are  not  seen, 
which  are  true.  (Alma  32:21.) 

Evidences  exist  for  the  actuaUty  of  God  and  for 
the  reality  of  immortality,  but  they  are  far  from 
compelling  to  the  skeptic.  One  cannot  decide  the 
matter  solely  on  the  basis  of  physical  evidences  avail- 
able. Take  for  example  the  passage  in  James  which 
the  boy  Joseph  Smith  read.  It  suggested  that  if  he 
lacked  wisdom  he  could  "ask  of  God."  However,  the 
scripture  includes  an  important  condition:  "But  let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering,"  stating  that 
God  will  not  respond  to  the  man  who  wavers.  (See 
James  1:6-8.)  Moroni  gives  us  essentially  that  same 
message  when  he  promises  the  reader  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  confirm  the 
divinity  of  this  book  to  him.  Moroni  says  that  the 
inquirer  must  "ask  with  a  sincere  heart,  with  real 
intent,  having  faith  in  Christ."  (Moroni  10:4.) 

The  promise  in  either  case  is  that  the  witness  of 
the  spirit  will  be  given  to  confirm  the  faith  extended. 
In  this  sense,  faith  is  an  earned  gift.  We  must  do 
something  ourselves:  read,  seek,  study,  search,  live 
worthily;  added  to  this,  we  must  exhibit  a  confidence 
that  God  will  respond  to  our  inquiry.  His  response 
is  indeed  a  gift  which  confirms  and  enlarges  our 
faith. 

The  upward  reach  of  faith  and  the  resulting 
spiritual  confirmation  go  beyond  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements we  impose  upon  ourselves  in  resolving 
earthly  questions.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  fundamental  issues,  such  as  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God,  the  reaKty  of  life  after  death,  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  can  be  answered 
using  the  prosaic  methods  of  reason  and  evidence. 
Spiritual  "signs"  are  not  produced  to  convince  the 
doubter.  They  are  an  accompaniment  to  the  faith 
of  the  believer.  Because  this  life  is  a  probationary 
state,  God  has  chosen  to  have  us  live  by  faith,  with- 
out the  sure  answers  which  overwhelming,  conclu- 
sive evidence  would  provide. 

(Concluded  on  page  293.) 
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Superintendents 


A  MEETINGHOUSE 
LIBRARY 


Amendments  to  the  handbooks 
of  the  priesthood  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Church  are  often  published  in 
the  Priesthood  Bulletin.     In  the 
issue  for  March,  1969,  as  a  step 
forward     in     the    correlation     of 
Church  libraries,  the  First  Presi- 
dency announced  the  organization 
of  the  Church  Library  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.     This  move  is  in 
support  of  letters  from  the  First 
Presidency   to    stakes   and  wards 
sent  in  December,  1966,  and  again 
in  June,  1967,  advising  that  there 
is  to  be  only  one  library  facility  in 
each  meetinghouse,  which  shall  be 
designated  as  the  meetinghouse  li- 
brary.    Library  assistants  are   to 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the 
meetinghouse    librarian.    The    li- 
brary assistant's  position  may  be 
filled  by  the  teaching  aids  special- 
ist of  the  Sunday  School.    In  any 
case,  until  meetinghouse  librarians 
are  called,  the  Sunday  School  li- 
brary continues  to  function  under 
the  direction  of  the  teaching  aids 
specialist. 

The  Historian's  Office  also 
makes  an  important  pronounce- 
ment in  the  Priesthood  Bulletin  for 
March,  1969: 

Memorized  Recitations 


In  order  to  assist  the  clerks  of 
stakes,  wards,   missions,  districts, 
and   branches  in  the  compilation 
of  their  annual  Historical  Reports 
(Forms  HO  7  and  HO  8),  the  aux- 
iliary   organizations    will    furnish 
historical    information    forms    to 
their  secretaries,  to  be  used  start- 
ing September  1,  1969.  The  forms 
will  list  changes  in  officers,  teach- 
ers, or  board  members,  and  impor- 
tant historical  events  for  each  aux- 
iliary organization.  A  form  will  be 
completed  each  month  by  the  sec- 
retary in  each  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion and  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
stake,  ward,  etc.,  immediately  fol- 
lowing   the    close   of    the    month. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  forms  the 
clerk  will  record  the  information  in 
the  annual  Historical  Report  and 
then  destroy  the  form  or  return  it 
to  the  auxiliary  organization.  The 
forms  from  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions are  not  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Historian's  Office.  The  annual 
Historical  Report  will  continue  to 
be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the 
calendar  year — January  1  through 
December  31. 

— Asst.  General  Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards. 


for  October,  1969 


The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  15  and  19  during  August 
and  September,  1969,  and  recited 
in  unison  by  the  corresponding 
classes  during  Sunday  School  wor- 
ship service  on  fast  day  for  Octo- 
ber, 1969. 


Course  15: 

(The  first  twelve  apostles  of 
Jesus  were  called  and  ordained  by 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  and  heal 
the  affUcted.) 

"And  he  ordained  twelve,  that 
they  should  be  with  him,  and  that 
he  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal 
sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils." 

—Mark  3:14, 15. 


COMING   EVENTS 

September  7, 1969 
Class  Advancement 
New  Courses  Begin 


September  21, 1969 
Budget  Fund  Sunday 


October  3,  4,  5, 1969 
General  Conference 


October  2,  3,  5, 1969 

Sunday  School 

Departmental  Sessions 

(General  Conference) 


October  3, 1969 

Sunday  School  Conference 

(General  Session) 


October  4, 1969 
Instructor  Breakfast 


Course  19: 

(The  first  requirement  for  those 
who  would  one  day  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  God  is  faith;  the  confi- 
dence that  he  exists  and  that  he 
loves  and  blesses  his  children.) 

"But  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  him:  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them   that   diligently   seek   him." 

— Hebrews  11:6. 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Sunday  School  Prayer  Meeting 

Q.  Should  prayer  meeting  be 
held  on  Sundays  when  no  classes 
are  conducted? 

— East  Ogden  Stake. 

A.  Yes.  Ward  Sunday  School 
prayer  meeting  is  held  every  Sun- 
day morning,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  regular  Sunday  School. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  a 
Sunday  when  ward  Sunday  School 
is  not  held,  such  as  stake  confer- 
ence Sunday.  In  addition  to  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  those  giving  sac- 
rament gems  and  talks  in  senior 
Sunday  School  and  the  bishop's 
counselor  in  charge  of  Sunday 
School  are  invited  to  attend  prayer 
meeting. 


Genealogical  Class  as  a  Substitute 

Q.  May  a  genealogical  class  be 
substituted  for  a  Sunday  School 
class?  — Santa  Monica  Stake. 

A.  It  was  never  intended  that 
che  genealogical  class  eliminate 
any  Sunday  School  classes.  Per- 
mission for  these  classes  to  be  held 
during  Sunday  School  class  time 
was  a  special  consideration  grant- 
ed where  the  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day night  sessions  were  not  prac- 
tical in  the  opinion  of  the  stake 
president  or  bishop.  (See  "Message 
of  the  First  Presidency,"  Priest- 
hood Bulletin,  March- June  1967.) 

Three-Year-Olds  in  Worship  Service 

Q.  Why  should  Course  3  children 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 


Junior  Sunday  School  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament?^ 

— Kansas  City  Stake. 

A.  The  song  practice  and  inspi- 
rational presentations  are  too  ad- 
vanced for  three-year-olds.  The 
purpose  of  separating  Course  3 
children  following  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  is  to  give 
them  activities  which  are  appro- 
priate for  their  age  group.  Sunday 
School  coordinators  and  teachers 
of  Course  3  children  should  plan 
special  class  activities  which  will 
teach  three-year-olds  in  a  wor- 
shipful manner  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  gospel. 

— The  General  Superintendency. 

iSee  "Three- Year-Old  Children,"  by  General 
Superintendent  David  Lawrence  McKay,  The 
Instructor,   June,   1969;    page   213. 


THE  BEST  FROM  THE  PAST 


This  is  a  supplementary  chart  to  help  teachers  find 
good  lesson  helps  from  past  issues  of  The  Instructor. 
Available  magazines  are  35^  each.  Reprints  of  many  center- 
spread  pictures  and  flannelboard  cutouts  are  available  for 
104  each. 

We  encourage  Latter-day  Saints  to  subscribe  to  and 
save  The  Instructor  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher's  encyclo- 
pedia of  gospel  material. 


Abbreviations  on  the  chart  are  as  follows: 
Numbers  indicate:    Year — month — page. 
Fbs — flannelboard  story.     Cs — centerspread. 
Isbc — inside  back  cover.     Osbc — outside  back  cover. 
Conv — Convention  Issue. 
CR — Centennial  Reprint. 
Starred  issues  are  not  available.    Use  ward  library. 
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66-10-Cs* 

65-11-424* 

66-11-Cs* 

67-2-Cs* 
67-12-Cs 

66-3-96 
68-2-95 
68-7-284* 
68-8-334* 

64-2-52,  62 
64-8-296 

65-12-472, 
Cs* 

68-7-Cs* 
68-8-296* 

68-7-256* 
68-8-332* 

67-12-468 

19 

63-7-Cover 
65-1-Cover 
66-2-73 
68-2-70 

65-1-35 
65-12-478* 

67-1-13* 

65-12-461, 
478* 

68-7-Pbs* 

63-12-443 

65-12-472, 

Cs* 

63-11-382 

65-12-Ca* 

68-7-256, 
268* 
68-8-324* 

65-12-486* 
68-8-Fbs* 

52-12-Cs* 
63-10-Fbs 

64-2-52 

67-11-432 

68-8-302* 

68-7-270, 
Cs,  Fbs* 
68-8-299* 

64-2-45 

64-4-149 

64-8-308 

65-8-Isbc 
65-12-472, 
486,  Fbs* 

68-11-Cs 

68-8-310, 
332* 
68-9-350* 

68-7-256, 
268,  270* 
68-9-338* 

68-7-256, 

268,  270* 
68-8-330* 

26 

61-2-Cover 
64-7-279 

61-6-188* 
ei-lO-Cover* 

62-3-Cover* 

66-2-73 
66-6-2?2 

68-9-346* 

65-12-468* 

64-2-58 
68-8-306* 

65-11-421* 
65-12-Cs* 

68-7-282, 

287* 
68-8-310, 

332* 
68-9-344* 

Review 

63-12-452 
69-4-Cover 

60-6-Cs 

65-2-Fbs 

67-5-173* 

68-7-284* 
68-8-324* 

64-4-159 
64-9-329 

65-3-85 
65-12-472* 

67-10-397* 

68-7-282* 
68-8-293* 
68-9-344* 

68-8-296* 

66-9-Isbc 
69-1-Fbs 

References  on  this  chart  may  be  supplemented  by  use  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Index  for  teaching 
aids  specialists,  1969-70.  This  index  offers  enrichment  for  each  lesson  in  each  course  during  the  1969-70 
Sunday  School  year. 
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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


RIGHT  ACTIONS 
FOR  RIGHT 
REASONS 


by  Eldon  H.  Puckett 

The  teacher  training  committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  general  board  share  a  concern  which  has  also 
been  expressed  by  some  others  in  the  Church: 

Isn't  there  a  danger  that  in  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  lesson  objectives  in  terms  of  observ- 
able student  behavior,  we  will  neglect  the  teaching  of 
feelings  and  attributes,  which  cannot  be  observed? 

To  Promote  Exalfation 

In  responding  to  this  question,  let  us  begin  by 
looking  at  the  reason  we  have  laid  emphasis  in  the 
new  Pre-Service  Teacher  Training  course  upon  be- 
havior objectives  for  gospel  instruction.  Our  reason 
is  stated  in  powerful  simplicity  in  the  children's  song 
so  loved  by  adults,  "I  Am  a  Child  of  God."  The 
chorus  of  that  song  poignantly  pleads,  "Lead  me, 
guide  me,  walk  beside  me,  help  me  find  the  way. 
Teach  me  all  that  I  must  do  to  live  with  Him  some- 
day." Notice  the  key  word,  do.  It  is  what  we  do 
that  will  lead  us  back  into  the  presence  of  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  ob- 
jectives for  gospel  instruction  stress  doing — that 
they  lead  to  behavior  which  will  promote  exaltation. 

You  may  ask,  "But  is  it  likely  that  anyone  will 
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do  what  is  right  without  first  developing  certain 
feelings  and  attitudes?" 

Perhaps  not.  But  this  is  much  like  the  age-old 
"chicken-egg"  puzzle.  Who  can  say  absolutely  which 
comes  first — ^behavior  or  feelings  and  attitudes?  Does 
the  small  child,  for  example,  develop  desirable  be- 
havior by  being  told  what  his  attitude  ought  to  be, 
or  does  he  develop  desirable  behavior  by  behaving 
and  then  learning  what  sorts  of  behavior  result  in 
approval  from  others  and  in  self-satisfaction?  We 
suspect  that  it  is  some  of  both. 

We  further  suspect  that  behavior  and  attitude 
are  inseparably  related  as  pertains  to  exaltation.  All 
of  the  doing  one  can  imagine  cannot  assure  exalta- 
tion if  the  doer's  attitude  is  wrong.  Of  what  effect, 
for  instance,  is  the  act  of  baptism,  if  he  who  is  bap- 
tized is  not  repentant?  Nor  can  pious  attitudes  alone 
exalt  us.  One  can  have  a  very  charitable  attitude 
toward  the  poor,  for  instance,  but  through  procras- 
tination or  distraction  fail  totally  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  poor.  Doing  the  right  things  for  the  right 
reasons  is  essential  to  exaltation. 

Corn  Bread  and  Molasses 

It  follows  that  in  setting  objectives  for  Sunday 
School  instruction,  the  development  of  proper  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  must  always  be  a  concern.  If  we 
stop  there,  however,  without  seeking  to  move  stu- 
dents to  action,  we  have  failed  to  tap  the  full  poten- 
tial that  our  instruction  can  have  in  the  lives  of 
people. 

To  illustrate,  permit  me  to  cite  some  personal 
incidents: 

Marti,  our  10-year-old  girl,  arrived  home  from 
Sunday  School  a  few  weeks  ago  all  aglow.  Her  coun- 
tenance radiated  a  deep  inner  contentment.  She 
didn't  share  the  cause  of  her  enjoyment  with  me 
immediately,  but  later  at  the  dinner  table  she  vol- 
unteered, with  evident  pleasure, 

"Oh,  Daddy,  we  had  the  neatest  lesson  in  Sun- 
day School  today." 

"Oh?' 

"Yes!  We  ate  corn  bread  and  molasses." 

"Really?" 

"Yes!  Our  teacher  says  that  sometimes  the  pio- 
neers had  nothing  to  eat  but  corn  bread  and  molas- 
ses for  weeks  and  weeks." 

"I  suppose  that's  true." 

"Yes,  and  Daddy,  while  we  ate  the  com  bread 
and  molasses  and  talked  about  the  pioneers,  I  felt 
just  like  they  did!"  She  gave  a  little  shudder  of 
pleasure  as  she  recalled  the  feelings  that  had  been 
stirred  in  her  by  a  skillful  teacher. 
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As  Marti  talked,  she  poked  at  the  food  on  her 
plate  without  eating.  When  admonished  to  eat,  she 
replied  that  she  really  didn't  like  this  kind  of  food. 

"Do  you  still  feel  just  like  the  pioneers?"  I  asked. 

"Uh-huh." 

"Don't  you  think  a  pioneer  girl  your  age  would 
have  eaten  her  food  whether  she  liked  it  or  not?" 

Marti's  answer,  after  a  few  moments  of  quiet 
thought,  was  to  begin  eating  her  dinner. 

I  think  Marti's  Sunday  School  lesson  took  on 
additional  meaning  when  she  was  invited  to  do  some- 
thing to  show  that  her  appreciation  for  the  pioneers 
was  real.  And  the  point  is,  of  course,  that  in  this 
instance  she  needed  a  little  help  to  see  that  her 
warm  feeling  toward  the  pioneers  had  implications 
for  her  own  actions.  And  further,  returning  to  the 
chicken-egg  puzzle,  my  reference  to  the  suffering  of 
the  pioneers  would  likely  have  had  little  if  any 
effect,  had  not  attitudes  previously  been  affected 
by  a  skillfully  presented  lesson. 

One  Testimony  / 

Another  example:  One  summer  recently  I  served 
a  short-term  call  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher  for  18- 
year-olds.  I  set  as  one  of  the  objectives  for  a  fast- 
Sunday  lesson  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  class 
would  bear  his  testimony  that  day,  as  a  result  of 
the  lesson.  During  the'  course  of  the  lesson  I  in- 
formed the  class  of  this  objective.  I  was  gratified 
when  one  of  the  boys  from  the  class  bore  his  testi- 
mony, giving  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that  he  did 
not  want  to  see  me  fail  to  achieve  the  objective  of  the 
lesson.  You  may  ask,  "Was  he  then  bearing  his  testi- 
mony for  the  right  reason?"  Who  can  say?  But  the 
fact  is  that  he  bore  his  testimony.  He  did  something 


as  a  result  of  an  invitation  to  action.  And  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  others  would  have 
risen  to  the  challenge  had  the  goal  been  set  higher. 
And  whether  or  not  the  action  was  wholly  for  the 
right  reason,  it  was  an  action  which,  if  repeated  often 
enough,  would  one  day  be  performed  for  the  right 
reason — because  of  a  real  testimony  and  a  desire 
to  share  it. 

Permanent  Change 

Teaching  is  something  like  the  work  of  a  stone 
sculptor.  He  begins  with  a  firm  tap  of  the  hammer 
which  may  have  no  apparent  effect  on  the  stone.  He 
follows  with  another  tap  on  the  same  spot  with  no 
"results."  Another.  And  another.  Still  no  crack — ^no 
evidence  of  any  change  in  the  stone.  Then  one  more 
tap  just  like  the  others  and  away  flies  a  chip  of 
stone,  making  a  permanent  change. 

So  it  is  with  people.  They  need  repeated  oppor- 
tunities to  practice  right  behavior.  Somewhere  will 
come  that  one  action  which  will  cause  permanent 
change  in  the  life  of  the  person. 

For  this  reason,  gospel  lessons  need  to  invite 
students  to  action  while  seeking  to  promote  feelings 
and  attitudes  which  will  assure  that  the  action  one 
day  will  be  performed  for  the  right  reason,  that  is, 
without  hypocrisy  or  guile  but  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, for  the  glory  of  God. 

If  this  idea  is  kept  in  mind  as  teachers  prepare 
and  teach  gospel  lessons,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  setting  of  behavior  objectives  will  result  in 
neglect  of  effort  to  promote  wholesome  feelings  and 
attitudes. 
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DESIRE  TO    BELIEVE       {Concluded  from  page  289.) 

Faith  does  not  come  to  us  all  at  once,  but  rather 
step  by  step.  As  we  exercise  faith  and  receive  con- 
firmation through  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  our  faith 
grows  and  extends  in  scope: 

Now,  we  will  compare  the  word  unto  a  seed. 
Now,  if  ye  give  place,  that  a  seed  may  be  planted  in 
your  heart,  behold,  if  it  be  a  true  seed,  or  a  good 
seed,  if  ye  do  not  cast  it  out  by  your  unbelief  .  .  .  it 
will  begin  to  swell  within  your  breasts;  and  when  you 
feel  these  swelling  motions,  ye  will  begin  to  say  with- 
in yourselves — It  must  needs  be  that  this  is  a  good 
seed,  or  that  the  word  is  good,  for  it  beginneth  to 
enlarge  my  soul;  yea,  it  beginneth  to  enlighten  my 
understanding,  yea,  it  beginneth  to  be  delicious  to 
me. 

Now  behold,  would  not  this  increase  your  faith? 


I  say  unto  you.  Yea;  nevertheless  it  hath  not  grown 
up  to  a  perfect  knowledge.  (Alma  32:28,  29.) 

Thus,  we  are  able  to  grow  in  testimony  and  con- 
version to  many  phases  of  the  gospel.  Without  that 
first  minimal  faith,  that  basic  "desire  to  believe," 
we  are  unlikely  to  experience  the  motivation  to  such 
spiritual  growth.  Rather,  we  are  likely  to  continue 
in  spiritual  darkness  (unenlightenment) .  Faith  is 
indeed  the  first  principle  of  the  gospel. 

Does  God  live?  Will  man  survive  death?  Will 
goodness  triumph?  Does  life  have  meanin'g?  Is  Jesus 
truly  the  Christ?  The  answer  does  not  come  boom- 
ing loudly  for  all  to  hear.  Instead,  the  answer  comes 
in  a  whispered  "yes,"  to  those  who  will  "nourish  .  .  . 
faith  with  great  diligence."   (Alma  32:41.) 
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1.    Peel  hacking  from  transparent  material.  Paper,   lint  or 
other  matter  sticking  to  film  must  be  removed  before  using. 

Teaching  Aids  Specialists 

The  Overhead 

Projector  in 
the  Classroom 


PART  II 

In  our  first  discussion^  we  noted  that  the  class- 
room overhead  projector  is  made  especially  for  use 
with  81/^'"  X  IV  transparencies-  This  month  we  will 
outline  two  simple  approaches  for  making  these 
transparencies  by  hand:  drawing  or  tracing,  and 
"lifting"  from  magazine  pages. 

Hand-Drawn  Transparencies 

Transparent  drawings  can  be  made  on  clear  sheets 
of  acetate,  preferably  precut  to  8^''  x  11''  for  easy 
mounting  and  filing  later  on.  These  acetate  sheets 
can  be  inexpensively  purchased  from  most  art  supply 
stores  or  "reclaimed"  from  exposed  X-ray  films,  ob- 
tainable free  from  many  doctors  and  hospitals.  To 
reclaim  film,  first  wash  it  in  pure  chlorine  bleach  to 
dissolve  the  emulsion,  then  rinse  it  in  clear  water 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  Since  X-ray  emulsion  com- 
bined with  chlorine  bleach  creates  a  strong  odor, 
this  is  best  done  outdoors. 

An  unmounted  plastic  sheet  used  to  prepare  a 
transparency  is  called  a  base  cell. 

Pens  and  Ink 

Several  different  inks  can  be  used  for  drawing 
on  acetate.    There  is  a  special  waterproof  acetate 


iSee  "The  Overhead  Projector   in   the   Classroom,   Part   I,"    The 
Instructor,  June,  1969,  page  208. 


2.  Center  transparent  material  over  the  picture  or  other 
printed  matter  which   you   want   to   lift   for  transparency. 

drawing  ink  put  out  by  Pelikan,  black  or  colored. 
The  plain  india  inks  also  work  well.  Flicker-backed 
"speedball"  pens  are  especially  recommended,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  their  round-angled  tips  produce  the 
same  width  of  line  in  any  direction.  Second,  you 
can  flick  the  pen  open  to  clean  away  any  dried  ink 
left  on  the  writing  point  from  previous  use. 

When  acetate  becomes  greasy  or  dirty  from  fin- 
gerprints or  surface  dust,  india  ink  may  not  adhere 
uniformly  to  the  surface.  If  this  happens,  three  or 
four  drops  of  liquid  detergent  may  be  added  to  the 
ink  to  make  it  compatible  to  the  greasy  plastic. 

Felt  pens  also  make  good  markers.  Either  the 
quick-dry  permanent  ink  type  with  a  broad  felt  tip 
or  the  fine-writing  nylon-tipped  variety  with  water- 
based  ink  can  be  used.  Water-based  ink  has  one 
advantage :  unlike  quick-dry  permanent  ink  it  can  be 
wiped  off  the  acetate  with  a  damp  tissue  for  correc- 
tion or  rewrites.  (Later,  if  desired,  it  can  be  "sealed" 
for  permanence  with  Krylon  spray.) 

Tracing 

Any  drawing  that  is  made  up  of  simple  lines  can 
easily  be  traced  onto  acetate.  Children's  coloring 
books  are  a  good  source  of  simple  line  drawings,  as 
also  is  The  Children's  Friend.  To  trace,  simply  lay 
the  clear  acetate  on  top  of  the  drawing  and  go  over 
the  outline  with  a  pen.  Usually  tracing  is  done  in 
black  ink,  and  colored  ink  is  used  afterward  to  fill 
in  and  add  color. 

Hand-lettering  and  other  details  can  be  added  to 
any  transparency. 

Water-Lift  Transparencies 

Some  magazine  material  may  be  directly  trans- 
ferred or  "lifted"  onto  plastic.  One  simple  lift  method 
is  the  "water  lift,"  used  to  transfer  ink  from  clay-coat- 
ed paper  onto  a  plastic  film  with  an  adhesive  base. 
Transparent  adhesive  shelf  paper  such  as  Con-Tact 
makes  good  base  cells  for  such  lifts,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased in  most  paint,  hardware,  or  general  stores,  as 
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3.  Rub  the  transparent  film  firmly  onto  the  paper  until 
there  is  a  perfect  bond  between   the  adhesive  and  paper. 

well  as  many  supermarkets.  Clay-coated  paper,  or 
"clay-coated  stock,"  is  used  in  many  popular  maga- 
zines, such  as  Life,  Newsweek,  etc.  This  is  paper 
coated  with  a  heavy  layer  of  white  clay  which  sepa- 
rates the  ink  from  the  fiber.  To  find  out  whether  pa- 
per is  clay-coated  and  can  be  used  for  transfer,  wet 
your  finger  and  rub  it  on  a  white  area.  If  the  paper  is 
clay-coated,  the  clay  will  dissolve  and  coat  your  fin- 
ger with  white.  If  you  wet  an  entire  sheet  of  clay- 
coated  paper,  the  ink  will  wash  away  with  the  clay 
in  the  water,  since  it  was  never  in  contact  with  the 
paper  fiber  itself. 

To  lift  printed  matter  from  clay-coated  paper 
onto  a  base  cell,  cut  an  8^^"  x  11^'  sheet  from 
your  shelf  paper,  peel  off  the  backing,  and  center  the 
transparent  sheet,  adhesive  side  down,  on  a  flat 
tabletop  surface  over  the  picture  or  other  material 
you  wish  to  transfer.  (See  accompanying  illustra- 
tions.) Do  not  use  newspapers  as  table  guards;  the 
paper  fiber  will  stick  fast  to  any  free  edges  of  the 
adhesive.   Rub  the  transparent  film  onto  the  paper 

5.  After  soaking  in  water  and  peeling  paper  from  film,  be 
sure   to  sponge   film   thoroughly    to    remove    all    the    clay. 


4.  Soak  in  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Paper  will  peel 
away  from  film;  ink  and  clay  will  stick   to  the  adhesive. 

until  there  is  a  perfect  bond  between  the  adhesive 
and  the  paper.  Frosted  areas  on  the  film  indicate 
that  the  adhesive  has  not  yet  been  pressed  into  com- 
plete contact  with  the  paper. 

When  all  areas  of  the  film  appear  clear,  soak  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  warm  water.  As  the  water  soaks 
into  the  clay  surface  of  the  paper  between  the  fiber 
and  the  ink,  the  paper  will  wash  off  while  the  ink 
and  clay  adhere  to  the  adhesive.  The  clay  coating 
will  appear  as  a  whitish  film,  becoming  more  evident 
as  the  plastic  begins  to  dry.  This  coating  must  be 
completely  removed  by  gentle  sponging. 

As  the  transparency  dries,  areas  on  the  adhesive 
side  will  become  sticky  again,  so  be  careful  to  keep 
this  side  up  and  out  of  contact  with  any  other  sur- 
face. When  the  plastic  film  is  completely  dry,  cover 
it  with  a  second  sheet  of  the  same  material,  bonding 
the  two  adhesive  surfaces.  This  will  give  your  trans- 
parency complete  and  permanent  protection  for 
mounting,  projecting,  and  filing. 

(Concluded  on  page  299.) 

6.  When  transparency  has  been  sealed  by  adding  the  second 
sheet,    it    may    be    mounted    for    projecting,    filing,     etc. 
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Our  Worshipful 
Hymn  Practice 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  October 


Hymn:  "Rejoice,  the  Lord  Is  King"; 
author,  Charles  Wesley;  composer, 
Horatio  Parker;  Hymns — The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  151. 

Frequently  we  receive  letters 
from  dismayed  ward  choristers  in- 
quiring about  methods  of  stimulat- 
ing sluggish  congregations  to  bet- 
ter singing.  While  there  are  many 
variables  involved  here,  just  as 
there  are  with  any  other  aspect  of 
Church  activity — cultural  back- 
grounds, general  age  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ward,  and  similar  con- 
siderations— by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  competence  of  the 
conductor  himself  and  his  ability 
to  communicate  effectively  to  the 
singers.  The  great  public  perform- 
ers of  any  generation  (and  it  must 
be  agreed  that  a  conductor  is  a 
public  performer,  even  though  he 
may  lead  a  small  congi-egation) 
possess  a  special  magnetism  which 
seems  to  reach  out  and  hold  each 
member  of  the  audience  in  rapt 
attentiveness  and  create  an  emo- 
tional response  which  is  unde- 
niable. This  is  much  more  than  the 
primitive  rhythmic  response  stim- 
ulated by  the  "beat"  of  much  of 
today's  secular  music.  It  is  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  style, 
content,  and  meaning  of  art  which 
a  gifted  performer  possesses  and 
transfers  to  others.  A  capable  con- 
ductor can  frequently  convey  a 
world  of  meaning  with  a  gesture, 
a  facial  expression,  even  the  pos- 
ture he  assumes  before  the  piece 
of  music  begins. 

However,  there  is  no  one  defini- 
tive interpretation  of  a  work  of  art. 
A  few  years  ago  my  family  had 
the  thrilling  experience  of  seeing 
a    performance    of    Shakespeare's 


Hamlet  in  Stratford,  England.  The 
leading  role  was  portrayed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  the 
usual  somber,  brooding  one;  it  had 
an  impetuous,  youthful  vigor  and 
conviction  about  it  which  seemed 
to  us  more  convincing  and  directly 
connected  with  the  character  than 
most  of  the  interpretations  usually 
given  the  role.  And  yet  other  art- 
ists see  in  it  quite  different  possi- 
bilities. The  great  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  music  sounds  sterile, 
stilted,  and  as  someone  has  put  it, 
"like  finger-exercises,"  in  the 
hands  of  many.  But  given  an  inter- 
preter who  has  a  real  grasp  of  its 
potential,  it  becomes  gay,  fervent, 
or  majestic,  and  above  all,  mean- 
ingful and  exciting. 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  and 
enjoyable  programs  I  have  seen 
took  place  recently  as  I  observed, 
on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when 
I  have  watched  television,  a  re- 
hearsal and  performance  of  the 
Brahms  Double  Concerto  for  Vio- 
lin and  'Cello.  The  occasion  was 
the  Casals  Festival,  and  the  con- 
ductor was  the  venerable  Pablo 
Casals  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 
'cellists  of  this  or  any  age,  and 
even  at  92  a  dynamic  and  inspiring 
conductor — the  role  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  this  performance. 
And  while  the  final  performance 
was  full  of  exciting  moments,  as 
two  of  the  world's  reigning  virtuosi 
and  an  excellent  orchestra  played 
almost  flawlessly,  it  was  in  the 
rehearsal  that  one  saw  the  reasons 
for  that  excellence.  Maestro  Ca- 
sals, with  infinite  patience  but 
with  great  conviction  and  under- 
standing of  the  score,  pointed  out 
to  the  players — all  of  whom  were 


from  the  world's  great  orchestras 
— the  refinements  and  musical  de- 
tails which  were  to  lift  the  musical 
interpretation  from  the  level  of  the 
acceptable  to  the  extraordinary. 
One  may  well  ask  at  this  point: 
But  how  can  I,  who  am  not  a 
professional  conductor,  hope  to 
achieve  outstanding  results  with 
a  congregation  composed  of  sing- 
ers even  less  skilled?  It  is  true  that 
not  everyone  assigned  to  this  posi- 
tion can  become  an  excellent  con- 
ductor, yet  many  of  the  qualities 
mentioned  above  are  not  exclusive- 
ly the  possessions  of  the  profes- 
sional artist.  Conviction,  enthu- 
siasm, careful  study  of  music  and 
text,  the  working  out  of  all  musi- 
cal details,  careful  preparation 
during  the  previous  week  (or 
weeks)  with  the  organist,  and 
above  all,  a  real  desire  to  make 
the  musical  portion  of  the  service 
help  create  the  proper  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation — 
these  are  all  within  the  capabilities 
of  every  conductor,  and  are  essen- 
tial if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 
Moreover,  these  things  are  imme- 
diately apparent  to  the  congrega- 
tion, which  will  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

The  hymn  for  this  month  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  one,  but  it  is  rarely 
sung  in  the  exultant,  confident 
manner  it  demands.  It  combines 
the  talents  of  two  of  the  great 
figures  in  sacred  music,  the  Eng- 
lishman Charles  Wesley,  whom 
many  consider  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  hymnwriters  (he 
has  some  6,500  texts  to  his  credit), 
and  Horatio  Parker,  whose  Hora 
Novissima  was  probably  the  finest 
large  American  choral  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  hymn 
should  lift  the  congregation  to  a 
great  awareness  of  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  the  strength  and  power  his 
existence  gives  us. 

To  create  the  proper  climate 
for  this  hymn,  the  conductor  must 

(Concluded  on  page  299.) 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  October 


Hymn:  "We  Give  Thee  But  Thine 
Own";  author,  W.  Walsham  How;  com- 
position from  Cantica  Laudis;  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  61;  Hymns — The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  180. 

"My  young  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  can  tell  me  what  this  is  a  pic- 
ture of?"  asked  Sister  Carlton, 
ward  Junior  Sunday  School  organ- 
ist. (To  help  the  children  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  her,  the  chor- 
ister and  the  coordinator  had 
agreed  that  the  organist  should  in- 
troduce the  new  hymn  for  Octo- 
ber.) Sister  Carlton  was  now  point- 
ing to  the  little  circle  she  had  just 
placed  on  the  flannelboard.  She 
had  cut  this  small  representation 
of  the  earth  from  The  Instructor. 
(See  centerspread,  this  issue,  or 
cover,  October,  1967.  A  newspaper 
photo  of  the  earth  taken  from  a 
spaceship  or  a  simple  handcolored 
drawing  could  also  be  used.) 

Sister  Carlton  had  first  invited 
Gerald,  on  the  back  row,  to  come 
up  for  a  close  look  and  to  describe 
the  globe  to  the  group.  After  the 
children  decided  it  was  a  picture 
of  the  earth,  and  not  the  moon  or 
the  sun.  Sister  Carlton  placed 
above  the  picture  of  the  earth  a 
cutout  figure  of  Christ  (also  taken 
from  The  Instructor,  cover,  Octo- 
ber, 1967.)  However,  she  kept  the 
figure  covered  with  a  piece  of  pa- 
per so  that  the  children  could  only 
see  the  feet. 


"What  is  this  a  picture  of?"  she 
asked.  "A  man,"  several  children 
guessed.  As  she  raised  the  picture 
cover  another  inch,  several  chil- 
dren guessed  "a  lady."  Then  they 
noticed  the  toga  effect  of  the  hang- 
ing garment.  As  the  cover  was 
raised  to  show  the  strong  arm  and 
shoulder,  they  were  all  agreed  that 
it  was  a  man.  Several  children  now 
began  to  guess  it  was  Jesus  or  our 
Heavenly  Father.  When  the  cover 
was  completely  removed,  they  all 
agreed  it  was  Jesus  looking  at  the 
world  he  had  created. 

Sister  Carlton  moved  the  figures 
of  the  earth  and  Christ  high  on 
the  flannelboard,  and  across  the 
bottom  she  put  cutouts  of  a  boy 
caressing  his  puppy,  a  girl  holding 
her  baby  sister,  two  children  shar- 
ing food,  a  tree  full  of  fruit,  and  a 
family  asking  the  blessing  at  the 
dinner  table.  "Which  of  these 
things  came  from  Jesus,  the  crea- 
tor of  our  world?"  she  asked  the 
children.  One  child  said  the  tree 
of  fruit,  another  the  family's  din- 
ner, another  the  food  the  children 
were  sharing. 

As  each  child  mentioned  one 
thing.  Sister  Carlton  had  him 
come  to  the  flannelboard,  point  to 
his  choice,  and  express  his  idea  of 
what  it  was  and  how  Jesus,  the 
God  of  this  world,  gave  it  to  us. 
She  also  told  a  make-believe  story 


about  each  choice;  for  example, 
how  a  little  boy  was  sometimes  too 
busy  playing  when  it  was  time  to 
feed  his  puppy.  As  he  remembered 
that  his  puppy  was  a  gift  from  the 
Creator,  however,  he  quickly  left 
his  playing  and  gave  the  puppy 
some  food  in  his  bowl.  Then  the 
puppy  loved  Billy,  and  they  were 
both  happy.  As  the  discussion 
continued,  it  was  discovered  that 
everything  we  enjoy  is  a  gift  of 
the  Creator. 

To  help  explain  the  biblical  lan- 
guage of  the  hymn,  Sister  Carlton 
tried  another  technique.  "Sister 
Evans,"  she  called  to  the  chorister, 
"I  have  three  pretty  pencils  here 
and  I  want  to  give  them  to  thee. 
But  after  I  have  given  thee  the 
pencils,  wilt  thou  give  one  to  Sis- 
ter Brown  and  one  to  Sister  Mil- 
ler?" 

"Of    course    I   will,"    said   the 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 


October  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind."i 

Junior  Sunday  School 

"Whatsoever  is  good  cometh 
from  God."2 


^Matthew  22:37. 
^Alma  5:40. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  October  Sacrament  Gems 

Darwin  K.  Wolford 
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JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER      {Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


chorister,  "for  the  pencils  which 
thou  wilt  trust  to  me  are  all  thine. 
I  will  do  with  them  whatever  thou 
wishest." 

The  children  were  amused,  but 
soon  began  to  understand  the 
strange  words.  To  test  their  under- 
standing, Sister  Carlton  pointed  to 
her  earring  and  asked  one  child, 
"Is  this  mine  or  thine?"  As  he  an- 
swered correctly,  she  had  every- 
body repeat:  "The  earring  is  not 
mine,  it  is  thine." 

"May  I  trust  thee  to  hold  it  for 
me?"  she  asked.  Pointing  to  an- 
other child's  purse,  she  asked, 
"Is  this  mine  or  thine?"  Upon  get- 
ting the  correct  answer,  she  in- 
quired, "Wilt  thou  trust  thy  purse 
to  me?" 

When  she  felt  the  children  un- 
derstood the  two  concepts — that 
the  earth  and  the  things  we  enjoy 
really  belong  to  the  Creator  and 
are  only  entrusted  to  us,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  Old  English  "thee" 
and  "thine"  are  equivalent  to  the 
modern-day    "you,"    "your,"    and 


"yours" — she  invited  them  to  lis- 
ten to  the  song  and  then  explain 
what  the  song  was  saying. 

Sister  Carlton  went  to  the  organ 
and  played  the  single-note  melody 
through.  As  she  played  it  a  second 
time,  the  chorister  sang  the  words 
with  careful,  deliberate  enuncia- 
tion. After  Sister  Carlton  discussed 
the  meaning  of  the  song,  the  chor- 
ister sang  it  twice  more;  once  with 
contemporary  words,  "We  give  you 
but  your  own,  whatever  the  gift 
may  be.  All  that  we  have  is  yours 
alone,  a  trust  0  Lord  from  you"; 
and  then  with  the  biblical  words. 
Sister  Carlton  helped  the  children 
appreciate,  through  this  experi- 
ence, the  greater  beauty  and  rev- 
erence which  Old  English  words 
convey  when  talking  to  God. 

There  was  still  time  to  sing  the 
new  hymn,  phrase  by  phrase,  using 
the  stop-and-go  traffic-light  flash 
cards.^ 

The  chorister  would  play  a 
phrase  with  the  red  light  up  for 
listening;  then,  as  the  green  light 


showed,  the  children  would  echo  it 
accompanied  by  the  organ  playing 
the  single-note  melody. 

To  close  the  song  practice,  the 
chorister  told  the  children  she  had 
heard  of  the  new  hymn  they  had 
learned  last  month  in  Primary 
("Hear  Thou  Our  Hymn,"  Hymns, 
No.  96)  and  asked  if  the  children 
would  sing  it  for  her.  They  were 
eager  to  do  this;  and  the  organist, 
prepared  beforehand,  helped  with 
the  accompaniment.  The  children 
were  commended  for  the  excellent 
way  they  sang  their  Primary  hymn. 

The  activity  under  the  organist 
had  been  such  a  delight  for  all  that 
they  planned  to  let  her  conduct 
the  practice  again  another  day.  On 
the  second  Sunday  the  chorister 
took  over  once  more.  This  time  she 
concentrated  on  helping  the  chil- 
dren find  the  up-and-down  contour 
of  the  melody.  She  put  up  four 
charts  in  random  order,  each  chart 
showing  the  pitch  levels  of  one 
phrase  of  the  hymn: 


{2nd  Phrase) 

As  the  first  phrase  was  sung,  the 
children  moved  their  hands  up  and 
down  to  the  melody;  then  one  child 
chose  the  chart  he  felt  showed  the 
way  their  hands  had  moved.  Then 
all  sang,  moved  their  hands,  and 
followed  the  chart  to  see  if  that 
child's  choice  was  the  best  one. 
To  avoid  the  children's  confusing 
vowel  changes  with  pitch  changes. 
Sister  Evans  had  them  sing  neutral 
words  such  as  "lah"  or  "loo"  while 
examining  pitch  levels  of  a  phrase. 
Some  review  of  former  songs  was 
also  undertaken,  as  described  in 
last  month's  issue  of  The  Instruc- 
tor. (July,  1969,  page  255.) 


{1st  Phrase)  {4th  Phrase) 

The  third  Sunday  Sister  Evans 
brought  the  conduit  pipe  "bells"  ^: 
the  basic  C  scale  described  in  The 
Instructor  in  May,  1969,  pages 
177-8;  the  low  B  (12  and  29/32'0 
and  F#  (10  and  18/32'0,  de- 
scribed in  The  Instructor,  June, 
1969,  page  218;  and  one  additional 
bell  made  for  this  month — ^high  D 
(8and9/32'0. 

When  the  F  natural  of  the  C 


iTwo  8"x8"  white  cards,  one  showing  a  red 
circle  and  the  other  a  green.  See  The  Instruc- 
tor, August,  1968,  page  321. 

^Junior  Sunday  School  musicians  are  en- 
couraged to  make  their  own  set  of  "bells" 
following  instructions  in  the  articles  cited, 
but  the  instruments  may  be  purchased  at  60c 
per  bell,  plus  postage,  from  Rock  Canyon 
Enterprises,   P.O.  Box  584,   Provo,    Utah. 


{3rd  Phrase) 

scale  was  replaced  with  F#,  the 
sounds  of  the  scale  for  the  key  of 
G  were  formed  by  the  "bells": 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F# 

3 

4 

5 

¥ 

7 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transposed  to  the  key  of  G,  the 
scsile  degrees  needed  for  each 
phrase  of  "We  Give  Thee  But 
Thine  Own"  are: 


5 
1 


1 

'4 


5 
3 


6 
2 


1      — 

1    T 
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6      7 


1 4 


With  each  of  ten  children  hold- 
ing one  "bell"  in  the  scale,  four 
children  were  soon  able  to  "con- 
duct" the  melody,  one  conductor 
to  a  phrase.  The  children  were 
thrilled  and  proud  of  their  ability 
to  play  their  own  hymns  in  this 
way.  Sister  Evans  made  a  special 
point  of  inviting  her  stake  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  coordina- 
tor, and  music  director  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  fourth  Sunday  so  that 
the  children  might  enjoy  special 
recognition  for  their  new  accom- 
plishment. 

•    •     • 

A  similar  activity  can  be  carried 


out  if  your  Sunday  School  does 
not  yet  have  a  set  of  conduit  bells. 
You  may  number  the  keys  of  the 
G  scale  on  the  piano  or  organ  key- 
board, and  let  four  children  come 
up  and  play  each  phrase  as  the 
organist  displays  a  little  card  with 
the  numbers  of  each  note  in  the 
phrase  written  on  it.  Pencil  marks 
on  the  white  keys  wipe  off  easily. 
The  black  F#  key  can  be  marked 
"7"  with  chalk. 

It  is  thrilling  for  children  to  be 
able  to  play  their  own  hymns,  and 
well  worth  the  effort  to  help  them 
gain  the  necessary  insight  and 
skills.  Many  of  our  wards  and 
branches  are  desperately  in  need 


of  a  musically  motivated  and 
knowledgeable  membership  from 
which  to  draw  choristers,  organists, 
choir  members,  soloists,  and  con- 
gregational singers  needed  by  all 
priesthood  and  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. The  Junior  Sunday  School 
children  are  the  choicest  age  group 
for  setting  in  motion  the  under- 
standing and  motivation  essential 
to  achievement  in  music.  To  build 
up  this  aspect  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  so  that  music  may  even- 
tually have  the  high  place  in  wor- 
ship which  the  Lord  has  specified 
throughout  his  scriptures  is  the 
glorious  opportunity  and  challenge 
of  the  Junior  Sunday  School  chor- 
ister and  organist. 

— D.  Evan  Davis. 


SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER      (Concluded  from  page  296.) 


stand  erect  with  an  expression  of 
joyful  conviction,  as  if  he  were 
singing  the  words  as  a  solo,  and 
must  conduct  in  this  same  manner 
of  confident  assurance.  A  con- 
ductor capable  of  reflecting  the 
mood  of  a  hymn  in  his  face  already 
has  many  of  his  problems  solved. 
There   can  be  nothing  apologetic 


about  our  approach  to  such  words 
as  "The  Lord,  the  Savior  reigns," 
or  "His  kingdom  cannot  fail!" 

Likewise,  the  organist  should 
play  this  hymn  with  vigor,  separ- 
ating the  chords  slightly  but  not 
choppily,  and  with  sufficient  tonal 
resources  to  lead  the  congregation 
rather  than  follow  them. 


Church  musicians,  do  your  best 
to  capture  the  proper  mood  of  the 
hymns,  and  by  an  understanding 
built  upon  careful,  prayerful  study 
and  preparation,  make  the  sing- 
ing time  in  our  services  enjoyable, 
enlightening,  and  useful  to  the 
Lord's  purposes. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 


THE  OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR  IN  THE  CLASSROOM       (Concluded  from  page  295.) 


Mounting  Transparencies 

Both  ink-lift  and  hand-drawn  base  cells  must 
be  mounted  in  order  to  become  true  overhead  trans- 
parencies. Mounting  frames  can  be  purchased  from 
any  audio-visual  supply  dealer.  These  frames  protect 
the  transparency  for  filing,  provide  space  for  record- 
ing catalog  numbers  and  descriptive  information,  and 
"seal  in"  the  light  area  during  projection,  giving  the 
projected  picture  a  professional  clarity  and  sharp- 
ness. 

To  mount  a  transparency,  center  it  on  the  back 
of  the  frame  and  bond  it  with  a  continuous  seal  of 
masking  tape  around  the  inner  borders.   Make  sure 


the  plastic  does  not  extend  beyond  the  outer  borders 
of  the  frame,  as  this  may  cause  tearing  or  creasing 
during  handling. 

Once  your  cell  is  mounted  and  trimmed,  you  have 
a  finished  overhead  transparency,  suitable  for  cata- 
loging, use,  and  storage. 

In  Part  III  we  will  discuss  commercial  transpar- 
encies. We  will  also  explain  how  to  overlay  additional 
cells  on  a  transparency,  thus  adding  material  to  the 
original  presentation. 

— Teaching  Aids  Specialists  Committee. 


Library  File  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING- 
AIDS. 
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Ancient  prophets  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
testified  of  Jesus.  Thus,  two  records  hear  witness  of 
his  advent,  as  Book  of  Mormon  prophets  proclaim: 

WE  HAD  A  HOPE 
OF  HIS  GLORY 


•99 


by  H.  Donl  Peterson'' 


The  greatest  message  of  hope  that  mankind  has 
ever  been  given  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  Every  prophet  who  has  been 
called  to  lead  his  fellowmen  has  proclaimed  this  great 
principle.  It  was  Jesus  who  overcame  death  that  all 
might  live  again,  clothed  with  perfected,  resurrected 
bodies.  It  was  Jesus  who  gave  us  a  plan  which,  if 
faithfully  followed,  will  enable  us  to  live  with  him 
in  that  eternal  abode  that  is  prepared  for  the  faith- 
ful.  That  plan  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  wonderful  gospel  is  not  just  a  preparatory 
measure  for  our  next  estate;  its  implementation  in 
mortality  guarantees  peace  of  mind  and  direction 
to  enable  all  of  us  to  enjoy  right  now  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  meaningful  lives  possible.  Father  Adam, 
after  having  the  gospel  plan  explained  to  him,  wisely 
testified  that  ".  .  .  In  this  life  I  shall  have  joy,  and 
again  in  the  flesh  I  shall  see  God."  (Moses  5:10.) 

The  Book  of  Mormon  Testifies 

The  prophets  of  the  Middle  East  whose  writings 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  teaching  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Book  of 
Mormon  prophets  were  also  inspired  to  look  forward 
to  the  advent  of  Christ  and  frequently  expressed  this 
marvelous  prophecy  to  the  people. 

The  prophet  Jacob,  who  lived  nearly  600  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  dedicated  his  record  to 
showing  future  readers  that  he  and  other  ancient 
prophets  were  familiar  with  Christ's  mission: 

For,  for  this  intent  have  we  written  these  things, 
that  they  may  know  that  we  knew  of  Christ,  and  we 
had  a  hope  of  his  glory  many  hundred  years  before 
his  coming;  and  not  only  we  ourselves  had  a  hope 
of  his  glory,  but  also  all  the  holy  prophets  which 
were  before  us.  (Jacob  4:4.) 


(For  Course  12,  lessons  of  August  3  and  10,  "A  Leader  Learns 
About  Christ's  Teachings";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  September  7, 
"The  Great  Plan";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  August  17,  "Christ — 
Our  Standard";  for  Course  25,  lessons  of  September  14  and  21, 
"What  Is  the  Book  of  Mormon?"  and  "For  Our  Profit  and  Learning"; 
for  Course  27,  lesson  of  October  5,  "The  Believing  Heart";  for 
Course  29,  lesson  of  October  26,  "The  Savior's  Advent  Predicted"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  2  and  3;  and  of  general 
interest.) 


The  Book  of  Mormon  contains  the  religious  ac- 
counts of  several  ancient  peoples,  all  of  whom  bore 
witness  of  Christ. 

The  Jareciites  Bear  Witness 

The  Book  of  Ether  contains  the  writings  of  the 
earliest  Book  of  Mormon  peoples,  the  Jaredites,  who 
came  to  the  western  hemisphere  at  the  time  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  brother  of  Jared,  the  prophet 
leader  of  the  original  Jaredite  colony,  saw  Christ  in 
spirit  form  and  learned  from  him  of  his  earthly  min- 
istry to  come  and  of  his  great  plan  of  redemption 
for  the  people  of  this  earth.  (See  Ether  3  and  4.)  A 
great  succession  of  Jaredite  prophets  followed  the 
brother  of  Jared.  They  also  taught  the  people  about 
Jesus  and  warned  them  when  their  courses  of  action 
were  contrary  to  the  Lord's  gospel  plan. 

Prophets  of  the  Brass  Plates 

When  the  Nephite  Colony  left  Jerusalem  (about 
600  B.C.)  and  came  to  the  western  hemisphere,  they 
brought  with  them  the  sacred  records  of  their  people. 
These  records  were  preserved  on  brass  plates.  Hence, 
these  ancient  sacred  writings  are  referred  to  in  the 
Nephite  account  as  "the  plates  of  brass." 

These  plates  mentioned  three  prophets  of  whom 
we  are  previously  not  aware  in  sacred  writ — Zenos, 
Zenock,  and  Neum.  Their  prophecies  pertaining  to 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  are  particularly  vivid. 
Zenock  spoke  of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  proclaimed 
the  mercies  Christ  had  bestowed  upon  men.  The 
people  of  his  day,  spiritually  blind,  stoned  Zenock 
to  death.  (See  1  Nephi  19:10;  Alma  33:15-17.) 

Zenos  prophesied  of  the  three  days  of  darkness, 
the  sign  of  Christ's  death  for  those  upon  the  isles 
of  the  sea.  Zenos  also  spoke  of  the  calamities  await- 
ing the  Jewish  people  "because  they  crucify  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  turn  their  hearts  aside,  rejecting  signs 
and  wonders,  and  the  power  and  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel."   (See  1  Nephi  19:10,  13.)   The  longest 

*H,  Donl  Peterson,  associate  professor  of  Religion  and  chairman 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  committee  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
took  his  Ed.D.  from  Washington  State  University  in  1964.  Since  com- 
pleting a  mission  to  the  Western  States,  he  has  served  as  a  stake 
high  councilor  and  bishop  and  is  now  teachers  quorum  advisor  for 
the  Orem  16th  Ward,  Sharon  (Utah)  Stake.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lou  Schenk,  have  six  children. 
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chapter  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  Jacob  5,  wherein 
we  find  the  prophecy  of  Zenos  pertaining  to  the 
future  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  prophet  Jacob,  in 
summarizing  the  allegory  of  Zenos,  asked: 

Behold,  will  ye  reject  these  words'^  Will  ye  reject 
the  words  of  the  prophets;  and  will  ye  reject  all  the 
words  which  have  been  spoken  concerning  Christ, 
after  so  many  have  spoken  concerning  him?.  .  . 
(Jacob  6:8.) 

Nephi,  son  of  Helaman,  spoke  of  the  numerous 
prophets  who  had  previously  testified  of  Christ,  and 
then  referred  to  the  fate  of  Zenos  when  he  stated: 

And  now  I  would  that  ye  should  know,  that  even 
since  the  days  of  Abraham  there  have  been  many 
prophets  that  have  testified  these  things;  yea,  be- 
hold, the  prophet  Zenos  did  testify  boldly;  for  the 
which  he  was  slain.  (Helaman  8:19.) 

Neum,  the  third  prophet  quoted  from  the 
brass  plates,  mentioned  that  Christ  would  be  buried 
in  a  sepulchre.  (See  1  Nephi  19:10.) 

The  Nephites  Knew  of  Christ 

A  particularly  powerful  passage  of  scripture  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  King  Benjamin.  Apparently 
most  of  the  third  chapter  of  Mosiah  is  the  words  of 
an  angel  explaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
advent  of  Christ.  The  angel  proclaimed:  "Awake 
...  for  behold,  I  am  come  to  declare  unto  you  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  Then  he  explained  to 
King  Benjamin  in  detail  the  future  life  and  ministry 
of  Christ.  The  following  passage  is  very  clear  and 
meaningful.  It  speaks  of  "the  Lord  Omnipotent" 
coming  down  from  heaven  to  "dwell  in  a  tabernacle 
of  clay"  and  to  "go  forth  amongst  men,  working 
mighty  miracles  .  .  .  and  curing  all  manner  of  di- 
seases ...  he  shall  cast  out  devils  .  ,  .  and,  lo,  he  shall 
suffer  .  .  .  even  more  than  man  can  suffer,  except  it 
be  unto  death;  for  behold,  blood  cometh  from  every 
pore,  so  great  shall  be  his  anguish  for  the  wickedness 
and  the  abominations  of  his  people,  ...  He  shall  be 
called  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Father  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator  of  all  things  from  the 
beginning;  and  his  mother  shall  be  called  Mary." 
(See  Mosiah  3:5-8.) 

The  angel  continued  to  explain  Christ's  purpose 
in  coming,  his  scourging  and  crucifixion,  and  his  res- 
urrection and  judgment.  (See  Mosiah  3:9-10.) 

This  concise  and  powerful  description  shows  the 
explicit  understanding  the  Nephites  had  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ.  And  there  are  many  other  such  testi- 
monies throughout  their  history,  such  as  these: 

Lehi:  "Yea,  even  six  hundred  years  from  the  time 
that  .  .  .  [we]  left  Jerusalem,  a  prophet  would  the 


Lord  God  raise  up  among  the  Jews — even  a  Messiah 
.  .  .  a  Savior  of  the  world."  (See  1  Nephi  10:4-17.) 

Nephi:  "And  now,  behold,  my  beloved  brethren, 
this  is  the  way;  and  there  is  none  other  way  nor 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be  saved 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  now,  behold,  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  only  and  true  doctrine  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(See  2  Nephi  31: 17-21.) 

Jacob:  "Behold,  my  soul  delighteth  in  proving 
unto  my  people  the  truth  of  the  coming  of  Christ; 
for,  for  this  end  hath  the  law  of  Moses  been  given; 
and  all  things  which  have  been  given  of  God  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  unto  man,  are  the  typify- 
ing of  him."  (2  Nephi  11:4;  see  also  chapter  9.) 

Jarom:  ".  .  .  Look  forward  unto  the  Messiah,  and 
believe  in  him  to  come  as  though  he  already  was.  .  .  ." 
(Jarom  11.) 

Abinadi:  "Have  they  not  said  that  God  himself 
should  come  down  among  the  children  of  men,  and 
take  upon  him  the  form  of  man,  and  go  forth  in 
mighty  power  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?  Yea,  and 
have  they  not  said  also  that  he  should  bring  to  pass 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  he,  himself, 
should  be  oppressed  and  afflicted?"  (Mosiah  13:34, 
35.) 

Alma  the  elder:  ".  .  .  Behold,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  God  cometh  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  behold,  he  shall  be  born 
of  Mary,  at  Jerusalem  .  .  .  she  being  a  virgin,  a  pre- 
cious and  chosen  vessel,  who  shall  be  overshadowed 
and  conceive  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
bring  forth  a  son,  yea,  even  the  Son  of  God."  (See 
Alma  7:9-13.) 

Amulek:  ".  .  .  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  do 
know  that  Christ  shall  come  among  the  children  of 
men,  to  take  upon  him  the  transgressions  of  his 
people,  and  that  he  shall  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;  for  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken  it."  (See 
Alma  34:8-16.) 

Samuel  the  Lamanite:  "For  behold,  he  surely 
must  die  that  salvation  may  come;  yea,  it  behooveth 
him  and  becometh  expedient  that  he  dieth,  to  bring 
to  pass  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  thereby 
men  may  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
(See  Helaman  14: 15-18.) 

Thus  Book  of  Mormon  prophets  join  with  those 
of  the  Bible  to  proclaim  the  great  truth  and  singular 
hope  that  Jesus  truly  is  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  all 
mankind. 

Library  File  Reference:  JESUS  CHRIST— DIVINITY. 
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SING!  SING!  SING! 


with  spirit 


Words  and  music  by 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright. 
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©  Pioneer  Music  Press,  1968.  Used  by  permission. 

This  song  was  presented  at  Sunday  School  Conference  in  October,  1968,  and  is  reprinted  at  the 
request  of  many  who  wish  to  use  it  planning  family  home  evenings. 
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The 
Miracle 
of  Love 


by  Willis  S.  Peterson 

All  great  governing  principles  and  laws  were  con- 
ceived in  love  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man. 
The  ultimate  in  love  is  expressed  in  the  scripture: 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (John  3:16.) 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  When  Jesus  made 
this  statement,  men  were  working  their  passage  to 
heaven  by  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments — and 
the  myriads  of  other  commandments  they  had  manu- 
factured out  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  Jesus 
said,  "I  will  show  you  a  simpler  way.  If  you  will  do 
two  things — love  God  and  one  another — you  will  ful- 
fill the  whole  law."  (See  Matthew  23:37-40;  also 
Romans  13:8;  Galatians  5:14;  6:2.) 

It  is  through  love,  love  one  for  another,  that  we 
can  literally  perform  miracles.  It  is  our  Heavenly 
Father's  love  for  us  and  our  love  for  him  that  moti- 
vate us  to  do  the  good  things  we  do. 

The  great  council  in  heaven  was  held  because  of 
the  love  of  our  Father  for  all  his  spirit  children.  At 
this  time  the  spirit  children  expressed  their  desires; 
in  love  they  voiced  their  choice.  The  earth  was  creat- 
ed out  of  love  for  us;  and  in  the  union  of  love  Adam 
and  Eve  created  the  first  earth  home. 

As  earthly  children  we  have  our  Father  and 
Mother  in  heaven,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  on  earth,  to  love  and  be 
loved  by  them. 

In  our  own  relationships  with  all  of  these,  in  liv- 
ing normal,  wholesome  lives,  many  times  we  experi- 
ence and  recognize  the  miracle  of  love. 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  November  30,  "We  Love  Each  Other"; 
for  Course  4,  lesson  of  October  5,  "We  Are  Bom  to  Love";  for  Course 
13,  lesson  of  September  7,  "The  Great  Plan";  for  Course  17,  lesson 
of  October  26,  "The  Mosaic  Law";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October 
26,  "Beyond  the  Power  of  Evil";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  8;  and  of  general  interest.) 


When  a  man  and  a  woman  love  each  other,  they 
marry  and  establish  a  home.  The  miracle  of  birth 
takes  place  as  a  mother  gives  of  herself  in  love  for 
another.  So  the  baby  comes  into  the  home  to  be 
loved  and  cared  for. 

The  father  and  mother  plan,  sacrifice,  and  give 
all  they  have  to  make  his  life  joyous,  meaningful, 
and  productive.  So  great  is  their  love  for  him  that 
when  he  is  sad,  they  are  unhappy;  when  he  is  hurt, 
they  suffer;  when  he  is  glad,  they  rejoice;  when  he 
is  good,  they  are  proud. 

Just  as  this  is  true  with  children  and  earthly 
parents,  so  it  is  true  in  our  relationships  with  our 
heavenly  parents. 

And  love  between  parents  and  children  grows 
deeper  with  the  years.  When  the  daughter-child  be- 
comes a  young  lady,  she  falls  in  love  with  a  fine 
young  man;  and  they  prepare  for  marriage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  wedding,  the  whole  family — father, 
mother,  and  children — kneel  in  prayer.  The  prayer 
is  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  their  Father  in  heav- 
en, of  their  love  for  him,  and  of  their  love  for  each 
other.  Words  cannot  express  the  "something"  they 
feel;  but  their  feelings  talk  to  them  and  make  them 
realize  the  great  love  they  share. 

Time  passes,  and  the  new  home  is  blessed  with 
a  little  baby  boy.  This  little  boy  is  loved  not  only 
by  his  parents  but  also  by  his  grandparents. 

A  brand  new  view  of  love  comes  into  focus.  The 
little  boy,  so  sweet,  pure,  loving  ...  is  simply  heav- 

(Concluded  on  page  306.) 
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The  Three-year-old  in  Sunday  School — Fifth  in  a  Series 


Art  by  Sherry  Thompson. 


PLAN  A  LESSON  FOR 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


by  Barbara  Vance 


This  is  a  ''how-to"  article  to  help  teachers  of  Course  3 
adapt  their  lesson  manual  to  new  teaching  methods. 

Teachers  of  Course  3  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
may  soon  be  facing  a  dilemma  if  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  new  Pre-Service 
Teacher  Training  course.  They  will  discover  that  the 
lessons  in  the  Course  3  manual  are  not  written  ac- 
cording to  the  suggested  plan  in  the  new  Pre-Service 
Teacher  Training  manual.  This  may  be  particularly 
disturbing  to  new  teachers  or  to  teachers  who  think 
manuals  must  be  followed  "to  the  letter,"  with  no 
deviations. 

Manuals  are  written  as  guides  for  the  teacher. 
They  are  written  with  the  knowledge  that  many 
teachers  are  new  and  will  therefore  need  more  "meat" 


in  a  lesson.  (The  average  length  of  service  for  a 
Course  3  teacher  is  15  months!)  Some  manuals  writ- 
ten years  ago  are  still  in  use  in  Sunday  School 
classes,  not  necessarily  because  of  excellent  lesson 
plans,  but  because  of  excellent  content  in  gospel 
doctrine. 

The  lessons  in  the  Course  3  manual  are  simply 
suggestions  of  ways  to  teach  lessons.  The  design  of 
the  lesson  plan  is  really  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual Course  3  teacher.  What  is  written  in  the 
manual  for  each  lesson  may  not  be  suitable  for  every 
group  of  threes.  The  teacher  must  know  her  children 
— and  the  lesson  content — ^before  she  is  ready  to 
make  a  lesson  plan. 

Firsf  Step:  Find  the  Main  Idea 

The  first  step  in  determining  a  lesson  plan  is 
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finding  the  main  idea  or  concept  for  the  lesson.  The 
Course  3  lessons  in  Gospel  Lessons  for  Little  Ones 
are  divided  into  units  revolving'  around  basic  con- 
cepts such  as  joy,  faith,  kindness,  and  sharing.  These 
units  are  further  subdivided  into  individual  lessons 
revolving  around  the  main  unit  concept  or  idea.  It 
is  therefore  important  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
entire  unit  before  planning  any  single  lesson  within 
that  unit.  The  main  idea  for  each  individual  lesson 
is  usually  stated  in  the  lesson  title.  For  example,  in 
Unit  III  the  overall  idea  (and  title  of  the  unit)  is 
"We  Build  Strong  Bodies."  This  idea  is  subdivided 
into  four  separate  ideas,  each  idea  comprising  a 
single  lesson: 

Our  Heavenly  Father  Tells  Us  What  Is  Wise  for 

Us  to  Drink 
Our  Heavenly  Father  Tells  Us  What  Is  Wise  for 

Us  to  Eat 

Our  Heavenly  Father  Wants  Us  to  Be  Wise  in 
Our  Play 

Our  Heavenly  Father  Has  Wisely  Planned  a  Time 
for  Us  to  Rest 

Second  Step:  Plan  Behavior  Objectives 

When  the  teacher  has  determined  the  main  idea 
of  a  lesson,  it  is  then  time  to  plan  the  behavior  ob- 
jectives of  the  lesson.  Behavior  objectives  are  state- 
ments of  specific  behaviors  expected  from  each  child 
in  the  class  at  the  conclusion  of  any  given  lesson. 
For  example,  one  behavior  objective  for  Lesson  10, 
page  163,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Tells  Us  What  Is 
Wise  for  Us  to  Eat,*'  could  be,  "Each  child  will  be 
able  to  name  the  five  good  foods  when  shown  a  series 
of  food  pictures  by  the  teacher."  This  behavior  ob- 
jective consists  of  three  important  parts: 

1.  The  expected  behavior:  "to  name  .  .  .  good 
foods." 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  the  behavior  is  ex- 
pected: "When  shown  a  series  of  food  pictures  by 
the  teacher." 

3.  The  measure  of  successful  performance  of  the 
expected  behavior:  "name  the  five  good  foods." 

Some  teachers  tentatively  plan  some  behavior 
objectives  before  they  read  the  lesson  but  after  they 
determine  the  main  idea.  However,  most  teachers 
will  want  to  read  through  the  individual  lesson  be- 
fore deciding  what  the  objectives  might  be.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  a  Course  3  teacher  will  discover  that 
explicit  behavior  objectives  are  not  stated  in  the 
lesson.  Each  teacher  must  adapt  the  lesson  to  fit 
the  children  of  her  own  group.  "Objectives"  are  stat- 
ed in  the  introduction  to  each  unit,  but  these  are 
rather  general  statements  related  to  the  unit  concept 


or  idea.  Each  lesson  has  many  activities  which  may 
be  stated  as  behavior  objectives  as  the  teacher 
chooses. 

Third  Step:  Preassess  the  Children 

When  behavior  objectives  are  written,  it  is  time 
to  preassess  the  children  in  a  given  group  with  re- 
gard to  the  ways  they  learn  best  and  their  typical 
behavior  patterns.  Actually,  the  preassessment  pro- 
cedure takes  place  during  the  entire  process  of  lesson 
planning,  but  it  is  especially  important  at  this  point. 
The  Course  3  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  three-year-olds  love  to  talk  and  find  it 
difficult  to  Hsten  to  more  than  a  few  sentences  at  a 
time  from  the  teacher.  At  the  same  time,  these  chil- 
dren enjoy  firsthand  experiences.  In  other  words, 
they  need  to  come  in  contact  with  the  real  thing 
whenever  possible — to  see,  taste,  feel,  smell,  and  hear 
it.  These  are  characteristics  of  threes  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  planning  any  lesson. 
But  the  teacher  must  also  be  aware  of  any  individual 
differences  in  the  children  which  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  she  knows  of  an  event  in  a  child's 
home  that  could  be  shared  by  that  child  with  the 
class  to  enhance  a  lesson  Perhaps  another  child  is 
presenting  a  behavior  problem  in  class,  which  might 
be  reduced  by  emphasis  on  a  certain  objective  in  a 
given  lesson. 

Fourth  Step:  Plan  Learning  Activities 

After  determining  the  main  idea  and  the  beha- 
vior objectives  and  carefully  preassessing  her  group, 
the  teacher  is  ready  to  plan  the  learning  activities 
of  the  lesson.  Implicit  within  this  process  is  doing 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Learning  activities  revolve 
around  the  behavior  objectives  and  consist  of  three 
basic  parts: 

1.  Show — bringing  the  child  in  contact  with  the 
real  thing.  If  the  real  thing  is  not  available, 
some  suitable  vicarious  experience  must  be 
provided  in  order  that  the  child  may  perceive 
what  is  being  presented. 

2.  Discuss — letting  children  talk.  Children  need 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  own  feelings 
and  ideas  about  something  that  has  been  per- 
ceived and  to  ask  questions  about  it.  This 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  explore,  clarify, 
and  expand  upon  feelings  and  ideas. 

3.  Apply — giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
apply  what  has  been  perceived  and  discussed. 
This  application  is  usually  one  of  the  behavior 
objectives  previously  determined  by  the 
teacher. 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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PLAN  A  LESSON  FOR  THREE-YEAR-OLDS       {Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

Following  are  some  learning  activities  for  Lesson  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  appropriate  body 
31,  page  275,  "We  Do  Many  Things  at  Home,"  re-  movements  how  he  uses  soap,  washcloth,  and  towel, 
volving  around  the  behavior  objective,  "Each  child       when  asked  by  the  teacher": 

Main  Idea: 
"We  can  do  many  things  at  home." 


Teacher  Preparation 


The  teacher  brings  to  class  soap,  washcloth,  and  towel, 
wrapped  in  separate  packages  to  stimulate  interest.  As  she 
shows  the  packages,  she  also  tells  something  about  them  to 
give  the  children  focus  for  their  thinking. 


After  the  show  experience,  the  children  are  ready  to  tell 
what  is  in  the  packages,  what  is  done  with  each  object,  and 
when  they  use  soap,  washcloth,  and  towel.  During  this 
discuss  period,  the  children  explore  and  clarify  these  simple 
ideas  about  soap,  washcloth,  and  towel. 


But  the  objective  has  not  been  reached  until  the  children 
are  able  to  apply  the  idea  by  demonstrating  with  their  hands 
and  faces  how  they  would  use  each  object.  The  teacher  gives 
specific  ideas  to  encourage  demonstration. 


Learning  Activities 

Show:  "Here  are  some  things  that  I  used  this 
morning  before  I  dressed  to  come  to  Sunday  School." 
Show  children  the  three  separate  packages  contain- 
ing bar  of  soap,  washcloth,  and  towel.  Hand  the 
packages  to  three  children  to  open. 

Discuss:  As  children  unwrap  packages,  say:  "Tell 
me  what  this  is.  Yes,  this  is  soap.  Tell  me  what  we 
do  with  soap,"  etc.  "How  many  of  you  wash  your 
face  and  hands?"  "When  do  you  wash  your  face  and 
hands?"  (Before  dressing  in  the  morning,  before  eat- 
ing, before  going  shopping  with  Monimy,  etc.) 

Apply:  "Tommy,  show  us  how  you  wash  your- 
self." Give  the  child  encouragement  as  he  demon- 
strates. Then  have  all  children  demonstrate  how  they 
wash,  encouraging  them  with  such  statements  as, 
"What  do  you  do  with  the  soap?  Show  me  how  you 
rub  it  on  your  hands.  Your  face.  Show  me  how  you 
hold  the  washcloth,"  etc. 


Fifth  Step:  Evaluate  Lesson  Success 

At  the  end  of  any  lesson  the  teacher  can  evaluate 
the  success  of  that  lesson  simply  by  reexamining  the 
behavior  objectives.  If  some  of  the  objectives  were 
not  accomplished,  the  teacher  may  ask  herself, 
"Were  the  objectives  too  difficult  for  the  children 
to  accomplish?  Were  the  objectives  trivial  or  boring? 
Did  the  learning  activities  involve  all  of  the  children? 
Did  I  give  the  children  enough  verbal  encourage- 
ment? Were  the  children  seated  in  positions  where 


they  could  comfortably  see  and  participate  in  the 
lesson?  Did  I  do  too  much  talking?" 

A  good  lesson  plan,  therefore,  includes  the  follow- 
ing: a  main  idea  or  concept,  behavior  objectives, 
preassessment,  learning  activities,  and  evaluation. 
When  each  of  these  elements  is  used  in  planning, 
the  lesson  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  becoming  a 
good  learning  experience  for  each  child. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF   LOVE  (Concluded  from  page  303.) 

enly.  It  was  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  that  sent 
him  here.  His  earthly  parents  love  him  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  his  grandparents  live  a  new  experience. 
They  find  their  love  for  him  is  indescribably  great 
.  .  .  They  ask,  "Did  we  love  our  own  children  with 
so  great  a  love?"  Yes,  they  loved  their  own  as  much. 
They  know  this,  because  a  little  baby  granddaugh- 
ter and  another  grandson  have  come  to  multiply  this 
experience  and  endorse  its  validity.  They  are  now 
learning  that  their  love  can  extend  and  expand  to 
others  without  ever  diluting  or  thinning  out. 

Such  is  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  This  is 
why  he  can,  with  individual  concern,  care,  and  ten- 
derness, love  each  of  us,  his  children,  with  intimate 
love.  We  can  find  an  analogy  to  this  divine  love  in 


the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  Jesus  took 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  blessed  them,  and  gave 
them  to  the  multitude.  "And  they  did  all  eat,  and 
were  filled  ,  .  .  and  .  .  .  the  fragments  that  remained 
[were]  twelve  baskets  full."  (See  Matthew  14:15- 
21.) 

It  is  so  with  love.  The  more  love  we  give,  the 
more  we  have  to  give.  Our  ability  is  increased  to 
create  lasting,  worthwhile  relationships  with  our 
loved  ones  and  all  our  fellowmen. 

Just  as  Jesus  performed  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  so  every  person  can  perform  the  miracle 
of  love. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


The  inspirational  presentation  in  Junior 
Sunday  School  reinforces  gospel 
teachings  as,  in  their  own  language  .  . 


Children 
Share 
Their 
Lesson 


by  Ethna  R.  Reid 

An  environment  in  Junior  Sunday  School  in 
which  children's  spiritual  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  maximized  can  be  called  an  enriched  environ- 
ment. 

To  provide  an  enriched  environment  in  Junior 
Sunday  School  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  learn  as  they  DO  and  SAY.  The  inspirational 
presentation  provides  15  minutes  of  doing  and  say- 
ing time  during  the  worship  service  for  children  of 
Courses  4  through  8.  (Following  the  sacrament  ser- 
vice, the  coordinator  dismisses  children  in  Course  3 
to  their  class.  They  seldom  participate  in  an  in- 
spirational presentation.) 

An  inspirational  presentation  is  the  participation 
of  many  children  of  a  class  (all,  if  possible)  as  they 
share  with  their  peers  gospel  principles  they  have 
learned  during  class  time. 

The  teacher  can  tape  the  lesson  during  class. 


Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


Purpose  of  the  Presentation 

Gospel  lessons  are  reinforced  for  children  as  they 
share  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  class  time.  The 
presentation  is  also  an  excellent  teaching  device  for 
other  children  in  Junior  Sunday  School — ^it  provides 
a  second  spiritual  lesson  each  Sunday.  Children  learn 
more  from  each  other  than  from  adults,  and  they  are 
more  attentive  when  children  are  their  teachers. 

Opportunities  to  participate  help  children  gain 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  The  shy  child,  who 
might  fail  performing  alone,  can  have  success  parti- 
cipating in  a  group.  Each  child's  particular  talent 
can  be  featured  and  dormant  abilities  awakened. 

The  more  participation  (or  doing)  for  a  child, 
and  the  more  expression  of  feelings  and  ideas  (or 
saying),  the  more  beneficial  the  presentation  is  to 
him.  Children  need  to  be  allowed  to  express  to  each 
other  their  love  for  their  Father  in  heaven. 

Language,  and  hence  intellectual  abilities,  are 

developed  when  children  verbally  recall  information 

the  teacher  has  presented  in  a  lesson  by:  retelling  a 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 

Teacher  and  coordinator  use  tape  in  pre-planning. 
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CHILDREN   SHARE  THEIR  LESSON     {Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


story;  defining  difficult  words  by  substituting  other 
words  they  understand;  evaluating  a  decision  made 
by  the  group  during  class  discussion;  and  expressing 
personal  feelings  and  ideas. 

Planning  the  Presentation 

The  planning  of  the  inspirational  presentation  by 
the  ward  coordinator  and  class  teacher  begins 
at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Sunday  a  lesson 
is  to  be  shared.  This  allows  two  weeks  time  before 
a  lesson  is  given  and  three  weeks  afterward  for  the 
teacher  and  children  to  discuss  and  prepare  their 
presentation. 

An  outline  of  approximate  dates  of  presentations 
for  each  course  can  be  prepared  by  the  coordinator 
a  year  in  advance,  if  she  can  identify  stake  confer- 
ence and  other  special  dates  when  Junior  Sunday 
School  worship  services  will  not  be  held  that  far 
ahead.  This  provides  the  teachers  with  ample  notice 
of  scheduled  inspirational  presentations. 

The  presentation  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  lesson. 
The  children  reiterate  what  they  have  learned  in 
class.  With  the  exception  of  rehearsals  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  chapel,  the  presentation  does  not 
take  time  out  of  class  periods.  It  involves  class  time 
for  discussion,  singing,  or  whatever  is  part  of  the 
presentation,  as  a  review  of  the  lesson  being  shared. 

The  teacher  can  tape  the  lesson  when  it  is  first 
given  to  the  class.  The  tape  then  serves  as  a  record 
of  the  children's  responses  during  the  lesson.  (The 
teacher  can  write  down  the  children's  comments  if 
a  tape  recorder  is  unavailable.)  When  the  teacher 
and  coordinator  meet  to  discuss  the  highlights  of  the 
lesson  and  plan  the  presentation,  they  can  listen  to 
the  tape  or  go  over  the  notes  to  review  the  teacher's 
and  children's  discussion.  The  presentation,  then, 
is  prepared  to  contain  the  children's  own  words.  Such 
a  record  also  assists  the  teacher  in  "reminding"  the 
children  of  things  they  have  said. 

Giving  the  Presentation 

During  the  presentation  the  children  move  about. 
This  movement  adds  interest  for  the  audience,  helps 
the  children  do  a  better  job  of  remembering,  and 
keeps  them  from  getting  restless. 

The  teacher  takes  part.  This  inspires  confidence 
in  the  children  as  well  as  enriching  the  teacher's 
relationship  with  them.  The  teacher  encourages  the 
children  to  put  their  experiences  into  their  own 
words.  The  teacher's  part  remains  small,  however. 
It  is  the  children's  presentation.  They  need  to  grow 
and  develop.  The  teacher  merely  helps  them  recall 
statements  and  activities  learned  in  class. 

During  the  presentation  the  teacher  occasionally 


repeats  the  comments  of  the  children,  sometimes 
expressing  them  more  completely.  This  provides  a 
language  model  for  the  children  to  follow  the  next 
time  they  need  to  say  a  similar  phrase  or  sentence. 
(This  also  helps  the  audience  understand  all  that  is 
said.) 

The  teacher  and/or  coordinator  can  help  the 
children  speak  loudly,  clearly,  and  slowly.  When  the 
children  have  participated  once,  techniques  for  pro- 
jecting voices,  using  one's  own  words,  using  a  micro- 
phone, singing  loudly  and  distinctly,  and  observing 
audience  reaction  need  not  take  as  much  practice 
time  for  future  presentations. 

Role  of  the  Chorister 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  chorister  has  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  inspirational  presentation.  Many 
presentations  are  made  more  meaningful  because 
gospel  concepts  are  sung  as  well  as  demonstrated  in 
discussions,  dramatizations,  or  story-telling.  Singing 
provides  one  more  medium  through  which  children 
are  taught  to  express  themselves. 

The  chorister  helps  the  children  with  techniques 
such  as  opening  their  mouths  widely  and  breathing 
deeply  so  their  singing  can  be  heard  and  understood. 
Unless  children  are  taught  to  speak  and  sing  dis- 
tinctly, the  audience  gains  little  from  the  presenta- 
tion and  the  children  miss  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
develop  techniques  for  performing  before  an  audience. 

Variety  of  Methods  Adds  Interest 

Many  methods  of  presentation  can  be  developed. 
One  or  two  children  or  the  whole  class  can  sing. 
Children  can  use  puppets  to  tell  a  story.  Stories  can 
be  dramatized.  Tableaus  and  pantomimes  can  illus- 
trate a  story.  Poems  can  be  given.  Several  children 
can  take  turns  in  telling  a  part  of  a  story.  Short 
scriptures  can  be  presented  through  choral  reading. 
Children  can  display  and  explain  their  own  artwork. 
The  coordinator,  some  other  adult,  or  older  brothers 
or  sisters  can  be  used  in  a  special  way. 

Retelling,  dramatizing,  singing,  discussing,  are 
actions  which  impress  on  children's  minds  gospel  les- 
sons taught  in  classes.  Variety  in  the  inspirational 
presentation  is  limited  only  by  the  creative  abilities 
of  the  teacher,  coordinator,  and  children,  and  by 
the  teacher's  desire  to  succeed.  A  successful  inspira- 
tional presentation  is  one  in  which  children  are  given 
maximum  opportunity  to  learn  by  DOING  and 
SAYING,  as  the  teacher  works  with  them  until 
the  doing  and  saying  are  natural  expressions  from 
a  growing  reservoir  of  experience. 
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Children  Share  Their  Lesson 

The  Inspirational  Presentation  in  Junior  Sunday  School   (See  article  opposite.)   Compiled  by  EthnaR.  Reid. 


1.    Involvement  is  the  key  to  success. 


2.    Flannelboard  figures  bring  story  to  life. 


3.    Play-acting  a  lesson  is  fun. 


4.    Pantomime  holds  interest  of  younp,  students. 
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5.    A  choral  reading  is  effective.  6.    Visual  aids  add  sparkle  to  recitation. 
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THE      IN  STRUCTO  R 


Second   Class   Postage    Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


PULL 

They  say  that  the  Ice  Follies  is 
coming  back  to  our  town  next  year. 

I  can  hardly  wait. 

What  a  show  they  gave  us  this 
year- — whirling,  swirling,  and  twirl- 
ing through  acts  that  sparkled  too 
with  hilarious  humor,  delightful 
rhythm,  and  exquisite  costuming. 

Our  family  will  probably  best 
remember  the  Chocolate  Moose, 
who  sprayed  water  from  his  antlers 
— and  Mr.  Frick.  He  celebrated  30 
years  with  the  show.  Wearing  yel- 
low trousers,  white  shirt,  and  red 
vest,  this  rosy-cheeked  veteran 
climaxed  his  stint  with  what  the 
printed  program  described  as  "the 
gravity- defying  cantilever."  With 
his  legs  upright  to  the  knees  and 
the  rest  of  his  body  parallel  with 
the  ice,  he  actually  glided  like  a 
spread  eagle  across  the  ice. 

After  the  show  we  learned  more 
about  Mr.  Frick.  His  real  name  is 
Werner  Groebli,  a  former  Swiss 
skating  champion  and  student  of 
architecture.  He  has  performed 
over  12,000  times. 

But  what  interested  me  most 
about  this  "legend  in  the  show 
business"  was  what  was  told  me  by 

(For  Course  19,  lesson  of  October  5,  "Faith"; 
for  Course  25,  lesson  of  September  28,"Goodly 
Parents";  for  Course  27,  lesson  of  October  19, 
"Renewal  of  the  Soul";  for  Course  29,  lesson 
of  September  21,  "Jesus  Still  Presides  Over 
His  Church";  to  support  family  home  eve- 
ning lesson  4;   and  of  general  interest.) 


MR.  FRICK  ON  ICE: 

BEFORE  HIS  ACT.  A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 

Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


one  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Ice 
Follies  in  our  city: 

"I  noticed  at  every  performance 
I  attended  that  Mr.  Frick's  wife 
would  take  her  seat  shortly  before 
his  act.  She  would  begin  clapping 
loudly.  He  apparently  got  her  mes- 
sage each  time." 

Mr.  Frick  himself  told  me  that 
his  wife  Yvonne  attends  approxi- 
mately 300  of  his  some  450  per- 
formances each  year.  "Without  her 
I  could  never  achieve  on  ice  what 
I  have,"  he  told  me. 

Indeed,  she  is  a  big  reason  why 
this  skating  star  continues  to  thrill 
millions  of  young  and  old  across 
the  land. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  former 
neighbor  woman  who  used  to  at- 
tend the  basketball  games  where 
we  played.  We  usually  were  beaten 
badly.  But  we  scored  one  or  two 
upsets  through  the  years.  She 
helped.  We  felt  the  upward  pull 
of  her  pulling  for  us. 

The  other  night  at  a  dinner  we 
heard  the  president  of  one  of  the 
nation's  large  radio  networks  say: 
"We  have  the  ability  to  converse 
with  explorers  touching  down  on 
another  planet,  yet  we  cannot  com- 
municate with  our  own  children."^ 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  communicate  with  our  youth  is 
not  through  words,   but   through 

iWalter  A.  Schwartz,  president.  American 
Broadcasting  Company  Radio  Networks,  at 
annual  Silver  Medal  Awards  Dirmer,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  April  29,  1969. 


applause  or  through  just  being 
there  when  they  perform.  We  need 
to  let  them  know  we  are  for  them 
in  their  worthy  pursuits. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
Samuel  that  David  had  three  older 
brothers  in  the  army  of  Israel  who 
watched  him  win  with  a  slingshot 
over  Goliath  on  that  decisive  day 
in  the  Valley  of  Elah.^ 

Remember  when  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  engaged  the  army  of 
Amalek  in  Rephidim?  Before  the 
battle  Joshua  was  told  by  Moses 
that  he  would  stand  atop  a  hill 
with  a  rod  in  his  hand.  Aaron  and 
Hur  climbed  with  Moses  to  the 
hilltop.  As  long  as  Moses  held  up 
the  rod  in  his  hand,  the  forces  of 
Joshua  prevailed.  When  Moses  let 
down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 
But  the  hand  of  Moses  became 
weary.  Then  Aaron  and  Hur 
"stayed  up  his  hands"  until  sun- 
down. And  Joshua  conquered.^ 

Joshua  no  doubt  felt  the  upward 
pull  of  someone  pulling  for  him. 

When  the  Ice  Follies  returns 
next  year,  I  plan  to  be  there.  I 
hope  Mr.  Frick  will  be  there,  too. 
I  look  forward  to  his  act,  and  also 
to  watching  a  woman  in  the  stands 
vigorously  clapping  her  hands 
when  the  veteran  star  glides  onto 
the  ice. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


n  Samuel  17:13-58. 

"Exodus  17:8-13. 
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